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I. Lenten Resolutions 


Progress in holiness is the dominant 
theme of Pope St. Leo’s Lenten ser- 
mons. ‘You are holy children of a 
Catholic Mother; you are holy people 
of God; remain holy even as God is 
holy’”—these phrases contain both a 
Lenten appeal and a statement of fact. 
We recall there were times when St. 
Augustine used to address his people 
directly as “Your Holiness.” Two as- 
pects of this Lenten theme, the sea- 
sonal and sacramental, will be consid- 
ered in the following paper. The ser- 
mons which St. Leo preached during his 
pontificate (440-461) form the basis 
of this inquiry. For further illustra- 
tion, the writer has drawn upon the 
Lenten sermons of three other Bishop- 
Saints of the West, Ambrose of Milan, 
Gaudentius of Brescia, and Augustine 
of Hippo.! 


The Second Spring 


Lent holds a unique seasonal appeal 
for the Fathers. The time of year 
when Lent falls does not escape their 


1 Migne, Patrologia Latina, LIV, 263-313 
(Leo), XVII, 636-671 (Ambrose), XX, 843- 
886 (Gaudentius), XXXVIII, 1039-1058 
ae The writer offers his own trans- 
ations. 





attention and imagination. It is no 
coincidence, St. Leo suggests (Sermo 
lx, 3), that the Pasch comes in the 
springtime; did not God create the 
world at this season? The mysteries 
of our Redemption may be called a 
Second Spring when humanity was re- 
born in Christ. Sts. Leo, Ambrose 
and Gaudentius, more poetically per- 
haps than plausibly, base their re- 
marks on Exodus, xii. 2, where God 
instituted the Jewish Passover: ‘“‘This 
month shall be to you the beginning of 
months; it shall be the first in the 
months of the year.”’ St. Gaudentius 
draws the comparison in colorful terms: 


“Our Lord chose a seasonable 
time to celebrate the most blessed 
Feast of the Passover. It was after 
the autumn mists and winter snows, 
and before the scorching heat of 
summer. His choice was proper. 
For Christ is the Sun of Justice. 
In the peaceful light of His Resur- 
rection, He lifted the fog which 
gripped the Jewish heart; He melted 
the ice which numbed the pagan 
mind. 

“For it was springtime when God 
fashioned the world. And the Son 
of God, through whom all things 
were made, chose the springtime 
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for His Resurrection. This was the 
season when He brought life back 
again to a prostrate world. This 
was the season when He planned to 
give new shape to all things, ‘to 
re-establish all things in Christ, 
both those in the heavens and those 
on the earth’ (Eph., i. 10).’’? 


The touch of God’s creative hand 
may be felt everywhere in the spring. 
In the swift upward thrust of a blade 
of grass St. Ambrose sees a divine plan 
operative. ‘God and green things,” 
he preaches, “‘call us to an evaluation 
of springtide.”’ His exegesis may be 
allegorical, but he is expressing theolog- 
ical truth when he tells us that the 
shadow of God’s creative and redemp- 
tive hand falls on the inanimate world. 
This doctrine is in St. Paul (Rom., 
viii. 18-22). With a beauty of expres- 
sion which blends Virgil’s Georgics 
with Genesis, Lucretius with Exodus, 
St. Ambrose offers us a delightful 
statement of the Patristic notion that 
the world was formed in the springtime 
for a divine purpose: 


“In spring’s return every year 
we see the reflection of the world’s 
creation. By the law of seasons, at 
the beginning of every year the 
earth ‘brings forth the green herb 
and the fruit tree yielding fruit 
after its kind’ (Gen., i. 11). We 
know that Nature holds herself 
ready at all seasons to obey God. 
Even amid winter snows and bitter 
frost the earth could grow green 
and yield fruit under the warmth of 
heaven’s decree. But this was not 
God’s eternal design. He did not 
plan that fields already frozen 
should suddenly melt, or that flow- 
ers should push their way up through 


2 Sermo 1. 

3 Hexaémeron, 1, 4. Nine Lenten sermons 
on creation. Here, as elsewhere, Ambrose 
draws upon Origen and St. Basil. For his 
dependence on Greek sources, he provoked 
St. Jerome’s tart criticism: ‘Ambrose is a 
jackdaw, pluming himself in other birds’ 
feathers.” 


frost-crusted earth. It was lovely 
that the year’s new birth should be 
warmed by gentle winds of spring. 
Tender things newly born cannot 
withstand the extremes of biting 
cold or withering heat.’’4 


This is not fancy. Inanimate crea- 
tion—sky, winds, growing things— 
is no illusion (the expression is Paul 
Claudel’s), but an allusion to God. 
When St. Ambrose makes the transi- 
tion from springtime to the paschal 
grace of Baptism, he is talking history 
as well as theology: 


“Birth and re-birth take place in 
the same season. This coincidence 
was planned. For it was springtime 
when the children of Israel left 
Egypt and passed through the Red 
Sea—‘baptized in a cloud and in the 
sea,’ as St. Paul tells us (I Cor., x. 
1). It is springtime, too, when we 
celebrate each year the Passover 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. This is 
the soul’s passover from vice to 
virtue, from passions of the flesh to 
grace and sobriety of soul... . 
Springtime comes to the soul when 
it is re-born in the grace of Baptism; 
when it repudiates the Prince Phar- 
aoh of this world: ‘I renounce you, 
Satan, with all your works and 
pomps.’ 995 
Correspondingly, Lent becomes the 

pre-seasonal preparation for the Sec- 
ond Spring. In God’s plan, Lent comes 
at the break-up of winter when, St. 
Ambrose suggests,® we all need a good 
thawing-out. The purgative aspects 
of holiness may be explained in simple 
terms of weather and agricultural ac- 
tivity: 

“This is the season of flowing ice 
and high winds, of pelting rains and 
cracking earth; the season, too, of 


‘Ibid. For the dogmatic values of these 
ideas, cfr. W. J. McGarry, S.J., ‘““He Cometh” 
(America Press, New York City, 1941), pp. 
269-281. 

5 Hex., I, 4. 

6 Sermo xxviii, 2. Authorship doubtful; 
it may be by St. Maximus of Turin. 
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spring pruning and ploughing. Our 
souls have their seasons and laws of 
growth. Our lives may not flow in 
their proper channels. Holiness 
comes no easier than the autumn 
harvest: it requires vigorous spring 
harrowing. In God’s goodness we 
have forty days to plough and plant. 
On the feast of the Pasch we shall 
reap an abundant harvest of 
graces.’’? 


St. Leo, in his appeals for personal 
holiness, is less poetic than Ambrose or 
Gaudentius; he states the practical 
and homely features of spring—house 
cleaning, roof repairs, and Easter 
shopping. His purpose remains the 
same: to urge examination of con- 
science and discover the damage we 
have suffered from over-exposure to 
the violent elements of life. Emphasis 
is here placed on the negative aspects 
of Christian holiness, the removal of 
sin and imperfection. Penance is 
preached in the domestic idiom. A 
clean sweeping, he tells us, and a little 
interior decoration are in order during 
Lent; and this is more than a job for 
the janitor: 


“We are doing everything we can 
at this time to decorate the House of 
Prayer; it takes extra care and 
cleaning. But remember that every 
Christian soul is a true and living 
temple of God. The soul’s interior 
needs perennial decoration. This is 
the time to give our souls a thorough 
going over to remove the accumu- 
lated dust.’’* 


There are hints of the Easter parade 
in Pope St. Leo’s gentle reminder: 


“It is reasonable—and, I might 
add, religious—to appear in your 
best clothes at Eastertime. I hope 
your new clothes will be an outward 
sign of your heart’s gaiety (hilari- 
tas).’”® 
7 Ibid. 


8 Sermo xli, 1. 
9 Ibid. 


Winter rains and high winds cause 
severe damage to buildings; St. Leo 
suggests the need of roof repairs for 
the temple of God: 


“We are the temple of God; the 
Holy Spirit dwells within our souls. 
Hard work and constant alertness 
are needed to keep our house ready 
for its Divine Guest. We know what 
repairs are needed every spring on 
our private homes. We need no 
less to check over our souls for loose 
boards or rotten beams.’’!” 


This comparison may limp (theologi- 
cally), and St. Leo is quick to tell us 
why. He insists upon the absolute in- 
dispensability of God’s grace in the 
process of our springtime renovation: 


“In the soul’s repairs, we always 
need the sustaining hand of our 
Architect. Our soul’s structure can- 
not remain long unimpaired without 
His protection. Yet, God asks us 
to help out in these necessary re- 
pairs. For we are living stones, 
thinking materials. When God 
made us, He planned that we should 
work along with Him. His grace 
does not do away with our submis- 
sion to Him.’’™ 


In these various comparisons, the 
Saints emphasize the all-importance of 
Lent as a season for spiritual repairs. 
This perennial need is based upon the 
revealed fact of frequent temptation 
(Leo reminds us that the Et ne nos in- 
ducas is a daily prayer). Our souls be- 
come brittle, easily snapped by ex- 
posure to high winds; but in God’s 
design, the helplessness of our natures 
is the week-day occasion for deep hu- 
mility and submission to Him. ‘We 
are fools,” Leo preaches (Sermo xliit, 
1), “if we think that we can pass 
through life’s temptations unscathed. 
When we experience hardship and dif- 


10 Sermo xliti, 1. 
11 [bid. 
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ficulty, we must run back to God who 
calls us and stands before us with His 
help.” 


Birthday of a New World 


Associated with the appealing idea 
of the Pasch as Second Spring, is the 
more scriptural notion of it as Birth- 
day for Christians. St. Leo speaks of 
the whole Church during Lent as a 
Mother giving birth to new children 
of God (Sermo xlix, 3). ‘Throughout 
the whole earth,” he says (xl, 2), 
“millions are preparing to be re-born 
in Christ; for we are approaching 
the birth of a New World.” This re- 
birth is experienced for the first time 
within the soul at Baptism (xlv, 1); 
but we know that it is renewed each 
time God’s grace is restored to us. 
Lent is the season above all others to 
regain this new life if we have lost it 
(xliti, 3); to prepare fervently for the 
reception of new graces through a more 
worthy participation in the mysteries 
of our Pasch (xxxix, 6). ‘‘On the lad- 
der of holiness,” St. Leo preaches 
(xliv, 1), “‘there is no one who cannot 
ascend higher; our ascent during Lent 
should be measured by the sublimity 
of the mysteries we are about to com- 
memorate.’’ Lent is less a fast than a 
feast, St. Ambrose tells us (xi, 6), 
when our souls may grow fat on the 
word of God. 

The idea of re-birth through grace is 
a recurrent theme in the Fathers. 
The definition of Baptism as a birth- 
day is not in itself highly original; 
but in its re-statement as the supreme 
paschal grace we find fresh suggestions. 
Preaching on Easter Sunday, St. Gau- 
dentius exlaims: 


“To-day the world was revived. 
With exultant joy we celebrate the 
Birthday of a New World. This is 
the Day which the Lord has made 


.... When I say the Birthday of 
a New World, I mean our Birthday. 
We are born twice-over in Christ.” 


Not satisfied with one birthday, 
Gaudentius claims that all Christians 
may celebrate three: 


“The Blessed Trinity has allowed 
every man to have three birthdays: 
one for his body (everyone cele- 
brates it) and two for his soul (de- 
pending on the grace of faith). Our 
second birthday is Baptism when we 
pass from sin to grace, from error to 
truth. Our third birthday is when 
we are born at last into the Kingdom 
of Heaven.”’® 


Here is a patristic footnote to Francis 
Thompson’s line: ‘“‘Look for me in the 
nurseries of Heaven!’ The remarkable 
feature of these birthday observations 
in St. Leo and St. Gaudentius is the 
fact that they spring out of an aware- 
ness of the purpose of Our Lord’s 
Passion. Baptism as a birthday for 
the soul cannot be understood or ex- 
plained without reference to the Pas- 
sion: 

“The Passion was a Baptism’ 
After Christ’s Baptism in the Jor- 
dan, did He not say: ‘I have a bap- 
tism to be baptized with: and how 
distressed I am until it is accom- 
plished!’ From this Baptism of His 
Passion, He rose again to a life that 
would never draw to a close. He 


returned home again to a Kingdom 
of which there shall be no end.’’** 


In a sermon on the Vigil of the Re- 
surrection, St. Gaudentius quotes the 
sublime passage in St. Paul on the 
yearning of all creation for the last 
day, the birthday of our resurrection 
in the body (Rom., viii. 18-23). Paul’s 
phrase ‘‘all creation groans and tra- 
vails in pain until now” also finds 
Lenten application in St. Ambrose: 

12 Sermo iti. 

18 Sermo xx. 

14 Thid. 
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“(In the springtime) all things 
are in childbirth. The forces of 
Nature around us are bursting with 
new life. God appointed this season 
for us to observe Lent. It is as 
though He wished all elements of 
Nature to have some share in it. 
During Lent we are in labor to bring 
forth grace, even as thorn-bushes 
are ready to flower with roses. For 
there are thorns in our flesh which 
choke the growth of our souls. We 
cannot grow without prayer and 
fasting. 

“Grace, forgiveness, generous giv- 
ing, pureness and lowliness—these 
are the flowers of our lives. ‘For 
we are the fragrance of Christ for 
God’ (II Cor., ii. 15). God has 
given us these forty days. In imita- 
tion of the whole earth, let us con- 
ceive the seeds of God’s grace that 
we may bring forth on the feast 
of the Pasch the fruit of holiness.’’™ 


Throughout all these analogies of 
spring and birthday, there is one per- 
vasive note: Lent is a season of ex- 
pectancy, of growth and travail. Prog- 
ress in holiness, following the laws of 
seasons, is marked by a kind of vio- 
lence and struggle. “‘As a woman with 
child,’’ Augustine quotes Isaias’ can- 
ticle (xxvi. 17-18), “‘when she draws 
near the time of her delivery is in pain, 
so are we become in Thy presence, O 
Lord.” 


“But there shall be joy in our issue 
of grace; in joy we shall pass from 
faith and be transfused into the 
Light that will never fail. But now, 
during Lent, we fast and pray; for 
these are the days of our travail. 
The Whole Body of Christ, diffused 
throughout the whole world—the 
Whole Church, I mean—is active 
at this moment, united in one cry of 
anguish rising from the four corners 
of the earth. But soon we shall 
pass from the Lord’s Passion to the 
light of His Resurrection, and our 
voices will rise in Alleluia!’’** 





16 Sermo xviii, 2-6. 
16 Sermo ccx, 7-8. 


The Saints do not make Lent out to 
be an easy time; but against its strict 
observance there remains always the 
sustaining note of joy ahead—‘‘the 
joy of Mother Church when she no 
longer remembers her anguish’ (Au- 
gustine), “the joy of the First Spring”’ 
(Ambrose). 


Christ Our Passover 


Unfortunately in English we have 
lost the word-values which other lan- 
guages have retained in their trans- 
lation of the Hebrew-Latin Pascha. 
No English word or phrase will suggest 
at once the three sublime mysteries 
of the Last Supper, Calvary, and the 
Resurrection. The Douay version 
Phase is quite meaningless. Least of 
all is Easter appropriate; at best, it is 
a seasonal term. Its Anglo-Saxon 
connotation (goddess of spring) may 
be lost, but it has not assumed the 
full over-tones of Christian Faith. 
By contrast, how richly meaningful 
the Hebrew-Latin Pascha! St. Leo 
had the advantage on us. From the 
first day of Lent he could direct the 
devotion of his people towards the 
Pasch, and his choice of words was 
understood at once. 

“All the mysteries of our holy re- 
ligion,’’ Leo preaches (Sermo xlix, 4), 
“converge on one supreme feast, the 
Pasch.”” Lent is the season when the 
whole Church moves united towards 
“the most sublime mystery of God’s 
Mercy, the Christian solemnity par 
excellence, the feast of feasts, the 
Pasch.”” There is more than the ma- 
jestic rise and fall of the Leonine cursus 
in his topic sentences; they strike the 
keynote of Lenten devotion. To Leo’s 
listeners the Pasch meant Christ Our 
Passover—from sin to grace, death to 
life, bondage to freedom. How intel- 
ligible to present-day Catholics, we 
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may ask, is St. Paul’s Pascha Nostrum 
immolatus est Christus? How familiar 
is the background which these ques- 
tions of St. Leo suggest? 


“In faith let us probe deeply into 
these questions: from whose cap- 
tivity have we been rescued, from 
what sort of slavery freed, at what 
price purchased, by whose arm led 
forth?’’!’ 


With a clear understanding of the 
Passover, all the laws, resolutions and 
liturgy of the Lenten weeks fall into 
place with logical ease. Sts. Leo and 
Gaudentius offer us a valuable study 
in Lenten prophecy and fulfillment, 
even as the Epistles and Gospels of 
our Roman Missal. The resolutions 
they urge largely center on the sacra- 
mental life of Christian holiness, fore- 
shadowed in the Old and fulfilled in 
the New Testament. Across the pages 
of the Old Testament flicker the 
“shadows of good things to come” 
(Heb., x. 1). We must study the form 
and outline of these shadows, St. Leo 
tells us, the better to appreciate the full 
light of Christ: 


“In the prefigurements of the 
Old Law, there is nothing foreign to 
Christian religion. Old and New 
blend together for our instruction. 
‘Abyss calls to abyss, in the voice 
of Thy cataracts’ (Ps. xli). Like 
cry and echo from lofty mountain 
peaks, the New Testament replies 
to the Old, both proclaiming the 
glory of God’s grace.’’!® 


In drawing upon these prophecies 
and types, the Fathers succeed in 
making clear to their Lenten congrega- 
tions the historical setting of their 
Faith. In particular, their use of 
Exodus claims our attention. An 
inspired story, its sharp details can be 


17 Sermo lv, 5. 
18 Sermo Ix, 2, lxvi, 2. 


visualized (for they are signs) far more 
than the profound religious truths 
they symbolize. Unleavened bread, 
lamb without blemish, door-posts 
sprinkled with blood, Angel of Death— 
here are startling symbols. The whole 
process of Israel’s rescue from slavery 
and return to the Promised Land 
(type of our Redemption), by the 
sheer force of history and geography, 
fills the imagination and lifts the emo- 
tions out of the commonplace. In 
God’s Providence, there were many 
shadows of good things to come—the 
Red Sea, manna falling from the 
skies, water gushing from a desert 
crag. The use which St. Leo, in com- 
mon with other Fathers, makes of these 
revealed types gives tremendous power 
to his words and emotional address. 
Abstract terms of redemption, propi- 
tiation and sacrifice are clarified by 
constant reference to their visual 
types; and the whole sacramental life 
of Christian holiness is preached in the 
inspired language of Water, Bread and 
Blood. 

There is an exultant cry of Christian 
confidence in St. Leo’s phrases: 


“We have the true mark of cir- 
cumcision, the holy oils, the anoint- 
ing of priests. We have the sacri- 
fice without blemish, the true Bap- 
tism, the Temple. . . In God’s 
ineffable Mercy, He has made a 
Chosen People out of all nations. 
He has melted the petrified hearts of 
the Gentiles and out of stones raised 
up true sons of Abraham. Through 
the confession of one Faith and the 
waters of Baptism, God has made 
us holy. He has ratified His choice 
by making us heirs through adop- 
tion.’ 


Threefold Fulfillment of the Passover 


St. Leo discloses a threefold ful- 
fillment of the Passover in the myster- 


1 Sermo Ixvi, 2. 
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ies of Holy Week—the Last Supper, 
Calvary, and the Resurrection. On 
Holy Thursday, unleavened bread 
was first changed into the Body of 
Christ, and offered as a spotless Host 
to God the Father in remission of 
sins (Sermo lviii, 1). Holy Communion 
is our Passover into Christ’s Body 
(transire is the key word in the Post- 
communion for the First Sunday of 
Lent). In these terms, St. Leo can 
urge fervent and frequent Commun- 
ion: 


“Christ’s is the merit by which we 
celebrate the Passover in the un- 
leavened bread of sincerity and 
truth. When we have purged the 
leaven of our one-time sinfulness, we 
become new men, inebriated and fed 
on Our Lord. When we receive 
His Body and Blood, what happens 
is this: we pass over into what we 
consume. We are buried in Him 
and with Him, die with Him, come 
to life with Him. Through all 
things, we bear Him in our souls and 
in our flesh.’’”° 


During Lent we prepare soul and 
body for a more worthy participation 
in this Sacrament. Lenten penance 
and prayer take on new meanings when 
they are associated with the Eucharist. 
Against the background of Exodus and 
St. Paul (I Cor., v. 8) St. Leo can 
preach the necessity of our soul’s pur- 
gation as the condition for our deeper 
union with Christ. 

On Calvary the Passover is fulfilled 
a second time with the immolation of 
the Lamb of God. St. Leo preaches 
the High Priesthood of Christ, Priest 
and Victim. His is the true sprinkling 
of Blood: 

“Christ Our Passover has been 
sacrificed. He offers Himself to 


the Father, a new and true sacrifice 
of reconciliation—crucified not in 


20 Sermo Ixtit, 7. 


the temple nor within the city’s 
gates, but on a hillside beyond the 
walls. He would be a New Victim, 
offered upon a new altar. Christ’s 
Cross would become the altar, not 
of one temple, but of the universe.”’** 


The door-posts of every church and 
the souls of all faithful at Mass, Gau- 
dentius preaches, are sprinkled with 
the Precious Blood of the Lamb of 
God (Sermo ii). Lent is the time 
when the Fathers probed deeply into 
the meaning of the Mass, the daily 
renewal of our Passover. Thus, Gau- 
dentius declares: 


“It was God’s will that His bless- 
ings should remain with us forever. 
It was His will that our souls should 
be sanctified in Precious Blood by a 
commemoration of the Passion. 
Therefore, He instituted a priest- 
hood to continue throughout the 
whole world in every church the 
mysteries of Christ’s Passion until 
the day when Christ shall come 
again. Priests and faithful alike 
have before their eyes daily the 
Passion of Christ. We hold Him in 
our hands, we receive Him on our 
tongues and in our breasts. The 
memory of our Redemption will 
never be blotted out.’’”? 


St. Leo relates the Passover of Cal- 
vary, not only to the Mass, but to the 
soul of every Christian who has re- 
ceived the paschal grace of Baptism. 
Lent is the season to reévaluate this 
paschal gift, to renew our baptismal 
promises, to pray that others may 
share with us in our abundance of 
graces. For everything that trans- 
pired on the Cross, Leo insists (Sermo 
lxitt, 6), was for the reconciliation of 
humanity with God. This reconcilia- 
tion was more than a passing moment 
in world history; we experience its 
power every day: 


21 Sermo lviii, 1. 
22 Sermo 11. 
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“In Baptism, sons of God without 
number are born ‘not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.’ When we 
renounce Satan in Baptism and pro- 
fess our faith in God, when we throw 
off the image of the earthly man and 
take up the life of the spiritual man, 
we undergo a kind of death and 
resurrection. We are received by 
Christ and we receive Christ. We 
do not remain the same after Bap- 
tism as we were before. The body 
of one who is baptized becomes the 
Flesh of a Crucified Christ. This 
complete change-over into Christ is 
accomplished by the Right Hand of 
the Majesty on High, ‘who works 
all things in all.’ We give thanks to 
the Mercy of God.’’?* 


Awareness of this tremendous grace 
prompts the resolution during Lent to 
pray daily that those outside the Faith 
may in God’s mercy share in our 
graces. In the forty days’ fast and 
prayer of Elias (III Kings, xvii-—xix), 
the Fathers see a prefigurement of 
Lent. Even as Elias prayed for rain 
during the drought, we pray God to 
release the downpour of His graces 
upon the whole world. ‘‘For there is a 
spiritual drought over the face of the 
earth,’’ Ambrose preaches; ‘‘for forty 
days we pray that the waters of Bap- 
tism may drench the souls of men.’’*4 

It is no coincidence that the pre- 
figurements of Baptism appear most 
frequently in our Lenten Liturgy. 
Apart from the Holy Saturday ritual, 
the Lenten Epistles and Gospels con- 
tain the sacramental types which the 
Fathers constantly employed in their 
Lenten sermons (e.g., the Red Sea, 
water in the desert, Naaman at the 
Jordan, Elias and rain, pool of Pro- 
batica, Well of Jacob, and the miracles 
of the man born blind, the widow’s 
son and Lazarus). 


23 Sermo Ixiti, 6-7. 
24 Sermo xviit, 7 (authorship doubtful). 








The Passover is fulfilled a third time 
on Resurrection Sunday when the 
Body of Christ rose gloriously from the 
tomb, pledge of our soul’s deathless- 
ness and our resurrection in the flesh. 
In this mystery the Fathers proclaim 
our passover in death from this world 
to heaven. Death is not preached as a 
threat to Christians, but as a blessed 
release, a crossover into God’s life and 
limitless freedom. It was not during 
Lent that Augustine preached his 
grim comment on the Ash Wednesday 
text, Dust thou art: ‘‘We are guests at 
a bitter banquet. No one may be ex- 
cused. Together we must drink the 
toast that Adam poured.”’*® 

“This is not a depressing time,’’ St. 
Leo says of Lent (Sermo xlii, 2), ‘but 
a season of peace and love.” Lenten 
holiness is repeatedly defined in the 
paschal phrases of reconciliation with 
God through Christ Our Passover. 
St. Leo’s moral exhortations are rarely 
negative in their address; they spring 
out of his sublime statements of dogma. 
Resolutions of fraternal charity follow 
swiftly upon his mention of our own 
weakness and sinfulness, God’s uni- 
versal love “‘all-giving and not re- 
ceiving,” and St. Paul’s doctrine on 
reconciliation. 

The over-all theme of our corporate 
strength in Christ deserves a lengthier 
study. “Lent is no private affair,” 
St. Leo preaches (Sermo xlviii, 1); 
“our personal efforts redound to the 
beauty and holiness of the Whole Body 
of Christ, even as we share in the graces 
of others.” The social aspects of 
Christian holiness find splendid illus- 
tration, not only in corporate prayer 
and worship, but in the exercise of so- 
cial virtues. The corporal works of 
mercy—‘‘Lent’s delicacies’ Leo calls 


28 Sermo Ix, 2. 
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them—are underlined in every sermon. 
In Augustine’s Lenten slogans we feel 
the pulse of a healthy social conscious- 
ness and a living theology of Christ 
poor and in prison: ‘Give and for- 
give: here are the two wings of prayer 
to fly at God. Let the starving Christ 
receive what the fasting Christ saves. 
Lent is no time for economy: give to 
the poor your Lenten savings. The 
poor are our porters: they bear our 
gifts to heaven.”’ 

Several outstanding features of St. 
Leo’s Lenten sermons must pass with 
less notice. Christ’s twofold nature is 





a recurrent theme preached on this 
text: “There are laws of fast and ab- 
stinence for the soul and intellect. 
False ideas about Christ are poisonous 
foodstuff from which we must abstain 
at all seasons.”” The military aspects 
of Christian holiness are not forgotten: 
Lent is the Christian militia. This 
military theme appears in the Ash 
Wednesday prayer (last after the Bless- 
ing) and again in the Proper for the 
First Sunday of Lent.* 


*In the next issue of the Homietic, the 
writer will offer an analysis of St. Leo’s 
Passiontide sermons. 








Non-Religious Conditions for Religious 
Performance 


By Leo J. Sweeney, C.M. 


The paper in the January number of 
the Review emphasized the necessity 
of the group providing firm specific 
attitudes for the unique, moral situa- 
tions in which a religious person finds 
himself in a secular society. It was 
maintained that he cannot formulate 
the attitudes for himself; in other 
words, he cannot apply the correct 
principles to every moral situation in 
a world of great moral complexity. 
While the former paper pointed out 
this necessary corporate or group as- 
pect of the individual’s effort to attain 
salvation, the present paper will il- 
lustrate the manner in which the group 
fails to provide the moral atmosphere 
so necessary for average moral per- 
formance. 


Shelving the Responsibility for Moral 
Acts 


The urgency of the moral law under 
all circumstances from a Catholic 
point of view has contributed to an 
enormous emphasis upon the will as a 
factor in moral and religious perform- 
ance. Outside the Catholic group the 
opposite tendency is to be found. The 
emphasis is upon the environment, 
both physical and social. An example 
of the former tendency would be the 
throwing of the full burden of respon- 
sibility upon the woman who, having 
given birth to several children, in her 
effort to live up to the standard of liv- 
ing of her class to which she has been 
accustomed, is disturbed by the added 
burden of more children whose welfare 
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cannot be provided for. The injunc- 
tion to obey the law has not been very 
helpful to many such conscientious 
women, who find themselves in a situ- 
ation not entirely of their own making 
and over which they have little con- 
trol. Itisan easy task for the moralist 
to issue an injunction; it is another 
thing entirely to carry it out. 

An example of the tendency to shift 
the responsibility to factors of the en- 
vironment would be to absolve such a 
person of any responsibility and place 
the blame upon the situation with 
which it is impossible to deal. Pres- 
sure is, thus, taken off the will. In 
the former case, the solution was on 
the basis: ‘‘Where there is a will, 
there is a way.” The solution in the 
second instance was on the basis: 
“The difficulties of modern life are too 
complex and too difficult to cope with. 
Do the best you can; solve your moral 
difficulties in your own way.”’ Again, 
the moralist throws the burden of 
responsibility upon the actor, and the 
actor, not being able to cast it upon 
the moralist and not being able to solve 
it satisfactorily, compromises with it. 

Or take the example of Catholic 
children going to the public school. 
As many as a thousand children of 
some large parishes are to be found in 
entirely secular educational surround- 
ings. In some dioceses failure to send 
children to the parochial school has 
been made a matter of confession. 
The question with which we are con- 
cerned is the placing of the entire re- 
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sponsibility upon the parents in such a 
situation. In other words, it is an 
application again of the aphorism: 
“Where there is a will, there is a way.” 
It is an overemphasis upon will in 
view of the fact that often there are 
insuperable obstacles in the way of 
compliance. It may be a matter of 
tuition and the buying of books, of car- 
fare, or of an inferior parochial school. 

The other side of the question in 
this example is illustrated by the par- 
ents who would place the entire re- 
sponsibility upon others. Their chief 
problem in life is to do the best they 
can in a hard situation without over- 
worry about its moral adequacy. 
They feel that the situation is beyond 
their control, or at least beyond aver- 
age effort; that a reasonable effort is 
all that is required of them. Theirs 
is an underemphasis upon will. 

Since both of these points of view 
are highly unsatisfactory (or what is 
of far more importance, since behavior 
based upon each point of view is so 
general), we have here an urgent prac- 
tical problem deserving consideration. 
The present thesis, while not suggest- 
ing less emphasis upon will, would at 
the same time emphasize the respon- 
sibility of the group. The very fact 
that there is a high percentage of neu- 
rotics in our society should indicate 
the high incidence of difficulties in the 
social environment. Not many aver- 
age persons can cope with such diffi- 
culties with the minimum of help from 
the society. All strong societies pro- 
vide ready solutions for average diffi- 
culties. But ours does not. On the 
contrary, it maximizes difficulties. 


Problem of Reconciling Faith and 
Performance 


We are not concerned, however, with 
all of these difficulties. But we are 


concerned with the very obvious diffi- 
culties which many Catholics have in 
reconciling their faith with their per- 
formance. In that concern, we shall 
take off, so to say, from the inhospit- 
able social environment in which they 
live. Let us compare it first, how- 
ever, with the religious environment 
in which Christianity found root. 
Let it be observed that this was a re- 
ligious environment, whereas the pres- 
ent one is not. To-day we have what 
is quite likely the most complete secu- 
lar society in history. On the other 
hand, the Jewish society was religious. 
The problem of Our Divine Saviour 
was to introduce new religious elements 
into a strongly religious society. Any 
such effort on the part of a human 
prophet was destined to failure. It took 
a divine prophet whose coming was 
one of long expectation to introduce 
fundamental changes. But even 
though conditions were favorable, the 
task was not easy nor completely ful- 
filled. The result was the division 
religiously of the Jewish people. 
Christ’s preaching, humanly judged, 
was only partly successful. 

Without irreverence it might be 
asked what would have been the 
chances of success in a secular or non- 
religious order? No one knows. It 
is not an answer to point to successes 
in so-called heathen countries later, 
because, whatever epithet might be 
applied to them, these countries were 
not secular and irreligious. It can, 
however, be said that the prospects 
of success are better in a religious en- 
vironment, no matter how opposed 
the systems of religious values might 
be. The indifferentism that exists in 
a non-religious group is harder to deal 
with than bitter religious animosity. 
But it is not the religious factor alone 
that makes the difference; it is the 
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moral order as well. All religious 
groups have a strong moral order. 
Was it not the strong moral order of 
the Hebrew people that provided the 
soil for the seed of Christianity? 
Influence of Environment on Religious 
Living 

Such a moral order has many ele- 
ments which can be designated as non- 
religious elements. These elements 
may be incorporated into the religious 
set of values, and may seem to have 
been caused by them. Their strength 
may be due mainly to religious in- 
fluences, and indeed they may never 
be free from such religious influences. 
But at the same time they are not by 
their nature religious elements. The 
most important of them is the family. 

There can be no understanding of 
the non-religious elements in moral 
performance unless they are viewed 
in relation to the parts or structure of 
human acts. Every social act pre- 
supposes an actor, an end, and a situa- 
tion. The immediate end is provided, 
as a rule, by the group; the ultimate 
end always. Thus, the ultimate end 
of a Christian’s efforts is eternal sal- 
vation, and the source of the knowledge 
of this is revelation. The group is the 
carrier or agent of the revelation. 
Likewise, for the modern secular the 
group in a thousand ways points the 
individual to the secular goal—sensate 
happiness, the maximum fulfillment of 
desire. Now, the Church which is a 
group provides the ultimate end of 
man’s actions. She provides also 
many of the immediate ends—the 
state of sanctifying grace, for instance. 
She provides finally the means for 
these ends—the Sacraments, prayer, 
mortification, etc. But in the present 
order she does not provide a favorable 
situation, whereas in the medieval 
period she did. The moral order was 








She made it 
easily possible, as far as it can at all 
be made easily possible, for all men to 


then her own creation. 


be moral. The hazards of evil were 
reduced to a minimum. Men lived 
and moved in a religious atmosphere 
notwithstanding the presence of evil. 
The group did what every group should 
do for its members by providing a 
situation where, all things being equal, 
the weakest could be moral. Heresy 
was a crime against the religious and 
moral order, which was also the po- 
litical order. At that time the re- 
ligious and political orders were one. 
The Inquisition is easily understand- 
able if one understands the situation 
which brought it into being. In fact, 
one should be surprised if it failed to 
emerge. The defense of the Inquisi- 
tion because it was an agency of the 
State is an apology which is out of 
place, for it needs no apology when it is 
seen in relation to its situation. It 
is not thought that seculars need 
apologize to-day when they oppose the 
intrusion of religion into politics, for the 
political order is profoundly secular. 
In fact, prominent Catholics are so 
ill instructed that they heartily en- 
dorse the principle, ‘“Keep religion out 
of politics,” as if, especially at the 
present time, politics could be disen- 
tangled from any phase of life. 

Has Secularism ‘‘Two Strikes’? on the 

Christian of To-Day? 

The secular order has prepared or 
provided the situation for the Chris- 
tian. To use an expression more in 
place in a secular Review, he must 
act ‘‘with the cards stacked against 
him.’’ Or, to borrow a phrase from 
the sports world, the Christian is 
born to-day ‘‘with two strikes on him”’ 
from a moral point of view. He 
must try to live in two opposing worlds 
—the Christian world of high idealism 
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and a world which has become a sink 
of iniquity. The conflict becomes in- 
tolerable for many. A parallel situa- 
tion is to be seen in the families of the 
foreign-born, as many Poles and Ital- 
ians and others can testify. It is the 
situation which arises when the chil- 
dren born in this country and attend- 
ing the public schools bring into their 
homes a way of life which is new for 
their parents, and eventuates in a 
form of major conflict because it is a 
situation with which they cannot deal. 
The elements of complete secularism 
are so obnoxious to the old way of life 
that they cannot be incorporated into 
the old-world way of living, with the 
result that the suicide rate among the 
foreign-born in Chicago in 1930 was 
38 per 100,000, whereas for the native- 
born it was only 23. The conflict 
engendered in the home was beyond 
endurance. 

The source of the conflict was in the 
situation over which the foreign-born 
had little or no control. Similarly for 
all Christians, the situation over 
which they have developed no control 
sows the seeds of a moral conflict 
which is greater for some than others, 
although it leaves none undisturbed. 
The situation will become more in- 
tolerable with increasing secularism, 
which will continue to be the order of 
the day unless the Christian group pro- 
vides a benign and favorable situation 
of its own. 

Modern Social Environment Is Forced 
on the Group 

Thus, it can be seen that an ade- 
quate social environment has not been 
created by the group. Too much 
emphasis is placed upon the responsi- 
bility of the individual and not enough 
on the group. Since conscience is not 
a faculty but an ensemble of practical 
judgments, there should be an unerring 





source of such judgments. There is 
an unerring source of the principles of 
conscience, but there is hardly any 
source at all of the application of the 
principles to the situations of modern 
action. Few individuals have the 
capacity to apply moral principles to 
the great variety of modern complex 
situations. Moral theologians are as 
completely baffled as the average 
man. What theologian gives a clear- 
cut explanation of the Catholic dis- 
approbation of interest in the preced- 
ing social system and its approbation 
at the present time? Or of the former 
problem of just price and the current 
standard of profit—‘“all that the 
traffic can bear’? A concrete example 
of the bafflement of, not only the 
taught, but the teacher will illustrate 
the deep-seated ignorance of current 
situations. A religious Superior of 
the faculty of a Catholic university 
was heard to say that nothing could be 
done about lay instructors teaching 
naturalism in the department of edu- 
cation. The Superior was a man of 
high moral integrity, but he had no 
understanding of the immoral world in 
which he lived. He had been taught 
ethics im vacuo. He had no inkling of 
the gigantic moral conflict (encompass- 
ing his whole lifetime) between prin- 
ciple and practice. Naturalism, hedo- 
nism, rationalism, contractualism, ro- 
manticism had little, if any, meaning 
for him, as they have little or no mean- 
ing for the average clergyman or lay- 
man. In a recent survey from coast 
to coast of Americans of every class, a 
war reporter discovered that they 
either could not agree on a definition of 
Fascism or had no definition at all. 
Of the many definitions quoted just 
one was accurate. A similar condition 
exists among Catholics in ethical situ- 
ations every day. But it is through no 
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fault of their own. Neither they nor 
their teachers have been taught to un- 
derstand the ever-present menace of a 
changed situation. 


Achievements of the Early Immigrants 


In the early migrations to America 
the migrants themselves dealt ade- 
quately with the situation. Whether 
through social wisdom as such, or be- 
cause of the promptings of good com- 
mon sense, the conditions of Euro- 
pean living were reéstablished in so 
far as local conditions would allow. 
The old way of life persisted in new 
surroundings. Many of the ways of 
peasant life in Europe became adapted 
to the city life of the new country. 
Peasant villages or their counterpart 
came into being in industrial centers. 
Segregated areas they are now called. 
The old common life, the traditional 
mode of living, with its own language, 
kinship group, neighborliness, mutual 
aid, home recreation and common re- 
ligion, found itself in a new social at- 
mosphere as well as a new geographical 
one—the atmosphere of urban life, 
one very different from the rural life 
which it left. Most of our industrial 
cities are filled with religious monu- 
ments in the form of churches, schools, 
convents, monasteries, which are the 
fruit of the old way of life transplanted 
to a new environment. Not only to 
religion as such, but to the elements of 
the old common life already referred to 
were all these institutions due. For 
if it be true that religion makes people 
good, it is also true that good people 
make a strong religion. 

Such areas have not entirely passed 
away. But there is none that has not 
suffered a great deal of dilution of the 
old foundations of stability, and some 
have been completely overwhelmed 
by the new way of life. For the first 


time, in one infant institution, are to 
be found girls of Italian descent who 
are unmarried and pregnant. In the 
same institution half of the girls are 
now Polish. Thus, among such thor- 
oughly religious groups the old ways so 
adequate for another place and another 
time are in the stage of complete 
break-down. The churches and schools 
and the convents are still here, but 
not the same kind of family, nor the 
same type of recreation, nor the same 
neighborliness, nor the same kind of 
occupation. The non-religious factors 
of life have changed, and morals and 
religion have suffered lamentably. 

Such a condition is very wide- 
spread. For example, Chinatown in 
San Francisco with its own way of life, 
its spatial isolation, its own family 
government, for the first time in 
seventy-five years is losing its family 
control over its daughters. Occupa- 
tions long tabooed for them are now 
acceptable. Throughout the nation 
small urban communities, some of 
which have for ten generations sus- 
tained themselves in every way, eco- 
nomically and morally, for the first 
time are showing signs of great in- 
stability. 
Incompatibility between Secularism 

and Religion 

Great as the dynamic of religion is 
in the modern world, in the economic 
and industrial system it has met with 
an adversary which, judging by re- 
sults, is more powerful. The feeble- 
ness at present of the religious element 
cannot be better illustrated than by 
reference to a yearly occasion familiar 
to all Catholics—the Feast of the Holy 
Family on the Sunday within the Oc- 
tave of Epiphany. The sermon on 
this day is on the ideal Catholic fam- 
ily, the Holy Family being presented 
as its model. The hearers, parents 
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and children, are exhorted to a knowl- 
edge of the virtues of family living, 
which for the sake of brevity might be 
said to be a condition of mutual affec- 
tion, common effort, Christian virtue, 
and an absence of serious tension. 

Tension in the family may be de- 
scribed as a process which destroys 
its unity and takes the form of a con- 
flict of attitudes. According to E. T. 
Krueger, this conflict may result in 
the disappearance of a common ob- 
jective and the substitution of individ- 
ual aims for family aims, in the ces- 
sation of coéperative effort, the with- 
holding of mutual services, the end of 
coérdination of relationships of hus- 
band and wife, the change of status in 
the family relationships to other social 
groups, the engendering of antagonis- 
tic emotional attitudes or attitudes of 
indifference between husband and wife. 
Tensions may be due to personality 
characteristics, temperament, philos- 
ophy of life, personal behavior pat- 
terns, appetites, habits, etc.; or they 
may be caused by factors external to 
the personality of the individuals. 
The first are the objects of exhortation 
on this particular Sunday, and effort 
or will with the help of God’s grace 
can deal with them. But how do ex- 
hortation and God’s grace impinge on 
the economic industrial system, which 
is not a personality characteristic? 


The Juggernaut of Industrialism 


The industrial system is an enormous 
force embracing all modern life. Every- 
thing is made in its image and likeness 
to-day. It has not only created its 
own institutions, but left its devastat- 
ing mark on all others. Nothing has 
escaped it. It is like a universal 
plague. Its impersonal character and 
man’s ignorance that his personality 
has been completely shaped by it, pre- 


vent him from understanding its true 
nature. It is so much a part of him 
that he cannot realize that never be- 
fore in the history of the world has 
there been anything like it. To in- 
spect it, or scrutinize it, or put it under 
the microscope would be like inspect- 
ing or scrutinizing or criticizing him- 
self. No one does that willingly. Of 
far more importance is the difficulty 
of doing it, willingly or unwillingly. 
How difficult it is to see one’s self! 
One sees only what one wants to see. 
How difficult it is to see the social sys- 
tem for what it is, since when looking 
at it we are looking at ourselves! It 
is like destroying oneself to ask that 
any part of the system be destroyed. 
But the system’s destruction of all of 
the fine things of life has for a long time 
gone on apace. Without intending it, 
the present system has been digging 
its own grave. 

If we ignore the ultra-social evolu- 
tionists, there is not only a great tra- 
dition supporting the strong family as 
a constant in every stable society, but 
a growing modern conviction also 
among social scientists that the in- 
stability of the family has been cre- 
ated by the modern socio-economic 
system. 

Modern Parents Are the Victims, Not the 
Creators, of Their Environment 

Now, what can the faithful on this 
particular Sunday of the year listening 
to an exhortation concerning the ideal 
family, living within a system by its 
nature utterly and completely inimical 
to family stability, do about it! Does 
the fish create the element in which it 
exists! Does man provide the oxygen 
which he breathes! Does the individual 
provide the social system in which he 
lives! Rather he is its creature and not 
its creator. Pertinent at the moment 
it is to remark that he is its utter vic- 
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tim. For it is a commonplace among 
social scientists that of the seven bind- 
ing forces of the stable family all but 
one, that of affection, have disappeared 
in whole or part. They further agree 
that it is the socio-economic system 
which has brought this condition 
about. Again, what is the pewholder 
going to do about it—the good father 
and mother who are completely be- 
wildered by the chasm between the 
ideal family of the pulpit and the 
family which is a victim of the indus- 
trialsystem? How far apart they are! 
The good father and mother pray and 
pray, and exhort and exhort, and some- 
times weep and weep and wish and 
wish. But the more they pray and 
exhort, weep and wish, the greater 
the disintegration, disorganization, 
atomization and instability of the 
family. The individual father and 
mother can do nothing about it. The 
only effective adversary for this great 
Behemoth is the Catholic Church. 
But it must be the Church socially 
informed—the Church keenly aware 
that it is moving in the orbit of secu- 
larism, is being drawn out of its course, 
is beset and buffeted on all sides by a 
hostile environment. That the secular 
order is the real enemy of religion and 
morals, is the most obvious social 





phenomenon of our age. But it seems 
to be more dramatic and attractive to 
conceive the sole enemies of religion 
and morals to be the Hitlers and the 
Mussolinis and other such, when the 
real menace is right under our nose— 
in the industrially destroyed family, in 
commercialized recreation and secular 
education, in the glorification of youth 
and the modern cynicism towards age 
and wisdom and work. 

In discussing the non-religious con- 
ditions of religious and moral perform- 
ance, our purpose was not to be con- 
cerned with them specifically, to clas- 
sify them, or to show how many there 
are. We wished rather through some 
emphasis upon one, the family, to un- 
derscore the necessity of direct concern 
about all. 

These remarks might end on the note 
with which they began, that the situa- 
tion in moral and religious action needs 
as much attention as the actor. The 
stage actor has a suitable background, 
an arranged situation in which he 
acts. The moral and religious per- 
former in our time has been compelled 
to create his own situation. The in- 
dividual, powerless to create alone and 
unaided a favorable moral situation 
in this secular world, has adopted an 
attitude of compromise. 




















Priests Promoting Mass Devotion Positively 


By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


The generality of priests doing 
pastoral work of one kind or another 
are convinced that they are not going 
to bring about any real measure of 
spiritual prosperity in their parishes 
or chaplaincies until they can prevail 
upon at least a fair minority of their 
flocks to profit by the boundless fruits 
of daily or frequent Mass, together 
with the vigorous nourishment of 
daily or frequent Communion (at 
least five times a week). But most of 
these priests are very skeptical about 
their ability to get their people out of 
the spiritual depression they are in—a 
depression in which, it is felt, these 
same people are liable to remain 
until external conditions change radi- 
cally. Not that these doubting shep- 
herds haven’t tried. They have 
labored earnestly, but in that slow, 
round-about, all but naturalistic way. 
Their easy conviction reminds me of 
the quick silencing several months 
ago of an inexperienced assistant by a 
veteran pastor. Yet, the argument 
pastoral was neither propter quod nor 
quia; it was just ad verecundiam. 

The assistant had timorously sug- 
gested that means might be used to get 
a slowly growing number to come to 
daily Mass and Communion, and not 
have the teaching Sisters the only 
persons present at the early Mass. 
The parish was a good-sized one, too; 
and one to which the uncanonized 
church term, active, could be applied. 
The pastor answered that over the 
years everything had been tried to 
build up piety in the parish, but with- 
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out the least success, as far as per- 
manent results went. But within a 
few months that same pastor was tell- 
ing his colleagues at a diocesan con- 
ference that a transformation had been 
wrought within a few weeks in his 
parish through a new expedient of 
getting selected numbers to start the 
practice of daily Mass and Commun- 
ion. But we shall not go into the 
particular means made use of in that 
parish, because we feel certain that 
the said parish lacked nothing in re- 
mote preparation for the introduction 
of intense devotion to the Sacra- 
mental Body and Blood of Christ 
first as sacrifice and then as sacrificial 
banquet. For it is the remote prep- 
aration that is the all-important con- 
dition of introducing devotion in a 
parish to daily Mass and Communion. 
Given that remote preparation, vari- 
ous expedients can be employed to 
enkindle into actuality a devotion al- 
ready there proximately and poten- 
tially. 


Too Many Priests Are Not Demonstrators 


We pass over that category of pas- 
tors whose number appears to be 
small and constantly growing smaller— 
those pastors who actually fear to 
have their flocks nourished generously, 
for that would necessitate a quick 
change from week-end into week-long 
pastors. This category we dismiss as 
hopeless, saving a miracle of grace. 
We turn to that large and well-meaning 
but awkwardly acting group of pastors, 
who by some strange practical twist of 
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faith and theology have convinced 
themselves that devotion to hearing 
Mass is a lay, not a clerical, devotion; 
that the priest is to try to say Mass 
correctly and devoutly, and to en- 
deavor to get the laity to assist at 
Masses of obligation (and occasionally 
of devotion also) intelligently and 
fruitfully by becoming through faith 
and charity one with the celebrant. 
These same pastors, unquestionably 
zealous, must get rid of this odd kink 
of mal-devotion before any noticeable 
progress can be made in bringing about 
the Church’s wish of having large 
numbers at weekday Mass and Com- 
munion, thus teaching each unbeliev- 
ing community by example that every 
day is the Lord’s day, that the Lord 
God Almighty dominates every min- 
ute, every second of man’s life—the 
hours of sleeping no less than the hours 
of waking. But the good thus done 
to outsiders will be only incidental, 
and incidental good always follows 
when principal and primary good is 
pursued. And the Church never tires 
of urging us priests to pursue as a prin- 
cipal and primary good the constant 
encouragement of ever-increasing num- 
bers to go to daily Mass and Com- 
munion. This is the kind of vitaliza- 
tion of Catholic life in this country 
which may be required for the very 
survival of the Faith in our midst, 
to say nothing about its being needed 
for the multiplying of priestly and 
religious vocations for the home mis- 
sionary opportunities after the War 
at our very doors and for the foreign 
missionary calls from the ends of the 
world. 

How can worthy priests rid them- 
selves of their defective notions about 
hearing and sharing in Mass? Here I 
recall the remark of a well-known 
churchman that furnishes a classical 


instance of what I mean. This church- 
man said that the one thing which 
puzzled him in priests, as his duty 
took him to different parts of the 
country, is the widespread anti-devo- 
tional itch they display when they 
try to get out of the sanctuary after 
thanksgiving before a starting Mass 
gets close to the Consecration. Yet, 
these same priests are truly attached 
to the propriety of thanksgiving after 
Mass; they are faithful even to the 
enjoined daily visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament. They seem unaware, 
though, that both thanksgiving and 
visit could be had in a supereminent 
manner by remaining for the whole 
Mass—above all, the Mass proper. 
Some of them show anxiety to gain 
plenary indulgences with daily fre- 
quency as a part of the Heroic Act 
they have made in favor of the 
Church Suffering. But how few of 
them make it a point to hear a Mass 
daily when the opportunity offers, as it 
almost always does in a parish with 
even one assistant, and above all in a 
parish with two, three or four assist- 
ants! 
The Pastor and Assistants Who Prepared 
Remotely 

I knew a pastor, now deceased, who 
once bluntly described himself as 
having been an intellectual moron 
when he left the seminary. There was 
nothing he then knew, he averred. 
As far as theological wisdom goes, 
most young priests are in the same 
plight, and necessarily so. They start 
without theological wisdom, and with 
hardly any other kind of wisdom. 
But the lack begins to cease when 
habits of zeal and study take hold. 
Where these habits don’t take hold, 
the lack continues indeed, but its 
possessors go through life without ever 
coming to a realization of their woeful 
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deficiency in priestly equipment. Our 
pastor, however, thanks to his thirst 
for souls accompanied by general 
study, had acquired long before middle 
age a good store of detailed and exact 
knowledge in the sacred as well as in 
the profane branches. From the day 
of his ordination he was outgrowing 
his self-confessed duncehood. No 
doubt, his habits of piety and devotion 
went on steadily with the years. Only 
in his later years did I hear how he was 
unintentionally demonstrating Mass 
devotion to his parishioners. Ordi- 
narily, if I remember aright, he said 
the six o’clock Mass of the parish. 
He was back in the sanctuary for the 
seven o’clock Mass; then again for 
the eight o’clock Mass. That meant 
he could have easily discharged the 
entire Office of the day and gained by 
saying it before the Blessed Sacrament 
a plenary indulgence for his friends 
and his partisans before God; the 
chances also were that he had time 
for his enjoined daily recitation of the 
Rosary, and by fulfilling that obliga- 
tion of the “‘lay psalter’’ before the 
Blessed Sacrament he gained a second 
plenary indulgence for those in the 
golden prison house of God of whom 
he was the almoner. Soon our pastor, 
like Malachy of Armagh in the words 
of his sainted friend Bernard, was no 
longer alone. Each of his assistants— 
and they were complete antitheses in 
temperament and hobbies—was hear- 
ing a Mass a day as well as celebrating 
a Mass a day. The one with the 
eight o’clock Mass each week was up 
in time to hear the seven o’clock Mass. 
The one with the seven o’clock Mass 
was back for the eight o’clock Mass— 
this, even as a parergon, saved them 
from beginning Vespers and Compline 
by the headlight of an auto within ten 
minutes of midnight, and midnight 


without the grace of zone time. As 
months and years went on, this triple 
example was not lost on the congrega- 
tion; nor were the three priests in the 
supposedly unrecorded words of Our 
Lord without having driven the 
shrewdest of bargains for the kingdom 
of heaven, because daily they were 
honoring God and profiting them- 
selves and the neighbor in the highest 
conceivable way apart from their own 
daily sacrificing. They were preparing 
perfectly yet undesignedly for the 
accidental spark which was to set fire 
the parish with Mass and Communion 
devotion. 


A Letter the Immediate Cause 


The pastor was sent a copy of a 
printed announcement which a great 
promoter of daily and frequent Com- 
munion from the very days of the 
Decree Sacra Tridentina Synodus 
was in the habit of sending out each 
year before Lent to invite his people 
young and old to go to Mass and Com- 
munion throughout the Holy Season; 
in this way each year he prepared a 
new crop of all-year-round frequent 
communicants. Our pastor improved 
upon the original invitation. He 
sent out a form letter addressed to 
every household in the parish, asking 
how many of those members were 
going to honor the Body and Blood of 
the Saviour by being at Mass and at 
Communion in Lent as often as they 
could, daily if possible. Every letter 
had a postcard enclosed for reply; for 
this pastor acted on the assumption 
that the Church should use modern 
methods for purposes pious as well 
as for purposes pecuniary. Responses 
came in, an avalanche of them. One 
retired city employe wrote that he 
would go to Mass and Communion 
daily; and then at a later hour hear a 
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second Mass. That first Lent every 
day became a Sunday, as far as at- 
tendance at Mass went. Something 
like 1000 persons a day were at the 
altar of their God. Other parishes in 
the city had hardly as many Com- 
munions in 52 weeks as this parish had 
in 7 weeks. The pastor had prepared 
the way for this outburst of devotion 
by his own Eucharistic devotion; 
and so had the assistants in a pro- 
portionate degree. All that was re- 
quired for the parish to move en masse 
into a seasonal frequentation of the 
Sacraments was an occasion such as 
the circularizing the parish roster of 
names furnished. During the few 
years of life remaining to the pastor 
after this incident, I hazard the guess 
on antecedent probability that he had 
already developed a good minority of 
daily Mass-goers and daily com- 
municants all through the year and 
an extra-large number in seasons of 
devotion. This pastor (self-professed 
neo-sacerdos dunce, a duncehood done 
away with through the practice of 
priestly zeal) carried on one kind of 
devotion to Mass, and about as in- 
tense a kind as can be imagined. 
Yet, there are other priests who do 
things less hard, all in all; still do 
things which help to lay the founda- 
tion of that indispensable remote 
preparation for introducing the fre- 
quentation of the Sacraments both 
by seasons and throughout all the 
year. 
A Pastor Who Has Driven a Similar 
Shrewd Supernatural Bargain 
While visiting another city some 
years ago, I attended the funeral of 
an old-time family acquaintance. I 
noticed the pastor was present at the 
burial Mass and the obsequies. I 
afterwards complimented him upon 
his thoughtfulness in making it a 


point to be present at the funeral of a 
little-known parishioner. Much to 
my surprise and edification he told 
me that this was something he did in 
the case of every funeral which he did 
not personally conduct. And, the 
parish being very large, he naturally 
had only a minority of the funerals 
himself. He lost no time in sitting in 
the sanctuary for those funerals, for 
it gave him time to get in his Office. 
He felt pastoral duty called for more 
than a visit to the bereaved home or 
the funeral parlor. Besides, he was 
doing something which would create 
between him and his parishioners multi- 
plying and indestructible bonds of at- 
tachment and gratitude. Measured 
by the actual inconvenience, what he 
was doing was a little thing, but it was 
a great thing measured by the fatherly 
reverence and appreciation engendered 
in the flock. I can visualize those 
parishioners overlooking many short- 
comings of their pastor, if short- 
comings he had. 

What, then, must not the Master 
condone in His ministers when He sees 
them living for the Mass? Living to 
say every Mass that it is physically 
and morally possible for them to say, 
and using the same rule in hearing 
Masses? Living to preach the unique 
greatness of the Mass in season and 
out of season, verily compelling the 
frequentation of Mass by explaining 
the theology of the Mass in popular 
yet correct language with the elo- 
quence attaching to the theme itself? 
Living to banish from selves and all 
those they come in contact with the 
innate selfishness of fallen nature 
through Him who in every second of 
time humbles Himself by taking the 
form of a Servant and is found in the 
likeness of bread and wine? The 
Mass, as the late Abbot Vonier so 
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strongly stressed, is the one Sacrament 
where man is a giver to God, and nota 
receiver from God. While the Holy 
Eucharist is the center and the sum- 
mit of the Sacraments, still, the Mass 
is the very essence of the Holy Euchar- 
ist, that Sacrament fully confected 
although not integrally used. Who 
doubts that sincere devotion to Mass 
and Communion would change the 
face of the earth? Who with faith 
has the least misgivings that this 
world-transforming devotion is de- 
pendent on the ordinary priest? On 
such the Saviour makes Himself de- 
pendent for His very Eucharistic ex- 
istence. Is He less dependent, there- 
fore, for the consequences of that 
existence? Nor are all the laity putting 


into words what that distressed man 
uttered to the priest from whom he 
sought encouragement as he sickened 
at the sight of even negative scandal: 
“Father, do priests really believe in the 
Mass when they run through it in 
fifteen minutes?’ Countless others 
think thoughts which, if expressed in 
words, would run something like this: 
“Can the Father Pre-Offertory have a 
living faith in the Mass, when after 
his thanksgiving he is so afraid of 
being caught in the sanctuary by the 
Consecration of the Mass following 
his own?” By all means let us have 
more and more sacerdotal positive 
promoting of devotion to the Mass, 
which is Calvary’s sacramental counter- 
part. 











Mass Stipends Not Subject to Federal Gift Taxes 
By KENNETH R. and Danie. E. O’BRIEN 


The opening sentence of an article 
by Dr. Joseph P. Donovan on “Tax- 
ing Mass Stipends or Offerings by 
Legacy,” in THE HOMILETIC AND 
PASTORAL Review (November, 1943, 
page 98), reads as follows: 


“One of our Federal taxing dis- 
tricts has made an attempt to lay a 
gift tax on a legacy left to a priest to 
say Masses for the repose of the 
testator’s soul or have such Masses 
said.” 

This tax-gatherer is acting ultra 
vires. The scope of the Federal Gift 
Tax statute is limited exclusively to 
inter vivos gifts, “the statute being 
confined to transfers by living donors” 
(as declared explicitly in “REGULA- 
TIONS 108 relating to the Grrr Tax 
under the INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
. . - 1943,” page 11). So, a bequest 
by a deceased is not within the 
purview of the Federal Gift Tax law. 
The Federal tax-gatherer, frustrated 
from collecting an illegal gift tax on 
the bequest for Masses, might take 
an inconsistent position and claim that 
the bequest for Masses is the purchase 
price of the Masses or earned income 
by the priest for services rendered by 
him in performance of a bilateral con- 
tract, and therefore subject to the 
Federal Income Tax statute. Indeed, 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has promulgated the following regu- 
lation: “. . . sums paid for saying 
Masses for the dead . . . are income to 
the recipients” (Reg. 103, s. 19.22 (a) 
2). The arguments against the tax- 
ability of Mass stipends under income 


tax laws are set forth in an article by 
Kenneth R. O’Brien, entitled ‘The 
Parish Priest and the Federal Income 
Tax under the Revenue Act of 1942,” 
in The Jurist (January, 1943, page 
129). 

Are Bequests of Mass Stipends Subject 

to Inheritance Tax? 

The only remaining course for a per- 
sistent tax-gatherer would be by way 
of an attempt to collect an inheritance 
tax from the priest because of the be- 
quest for Masses. However, the Federal 
tax-gatherer is debarred from this 
attempt. There is no Federal Inheri- 
tance Tax; there is a Federal Estate 
Tax, but this is to be sharply distin- 
guished from an inheritance tax. The 
Federal Estate Tax is a tax imposed on 
the transfer of property at the death 
of the owner. It is based on the net 
value of the estate without regard tc 
the amount of the distributive shares 
or the relationship of the beneficiaries 
The net value of the estate is deter- 
mined by deducting from the total 
estate the debts of the decedent, fu- 
neral and administrative expenses, 
certain other items, and a present ex- 
emption of $60,000. 

The design of the framers of the 
Act of 1916 to establish an estate tax as 
distinguished from a legacy or distri- 
bution tax is manifested by the report 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the National House of Representa- 
tives, to which the revenue bill had 
been referred. In that report made 
on July 5, 1916 (Report No. 922, 64th 
Congress, lst Session), page 5, under 
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the heading “Estate Tax,” are found 
these words: “Thirty States have 
laws imposing inheritance or share 
taxes both upon direct and collateral 
heirs. Twelve other States have laws 
imposing inheritance taxes upon col- 
lateral heirs. Your committee deemed 
it advisable to recommend a federal 
estate tax upon the transfer of the net 
estate rather than upon the shares 
passing to heirs and distributees or 
devisees and legatees. The federal 
estate tax recommended forms a well- 
balanced system of inheritance taxa- 
tion as between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the various States, and the 
same can be readily administered with 
less conflict than a tax based upon the 
shares.” 

No further argument is required to 
prove that ‘‘one of our Federal taxing 
districts” has no legal right “‘to lay a 
gift tax on a legacy left to a priest to 
say Masses for the repose of the tes- 
tator’s soul or have such Masses said.” 

Nor is a priest who receives inter 
vivos Mass stipends liable for gift 
taxes thereon under the present Federal 
Gift Tax law. Though, theoretically, 
the donor of the Mass stipends may 
be liable, practically even he is not 
liable. 


The Federal Gift Tax Law 


Before establishing these theses spe- 
cifically, a short statement of explana- 
tion of the Federal Gift Tax Law, as 
set forth by Randolph E. Paul in his 
work, ‘‘Federal Estate and Gift Tax- 
ation, 1942,” will be given. Paul 
(with supplementary comments by 
the present authors in parentheses) 
says: 

“Section 15.01 (et seq.) ... The 
gift tax, first introduced into our 
revenue system in 1924, then aban- 


doned for a number of costly years, 
and then reintroduced in 1932, has 


become an integral part of that sys- 
tem.... An increasing demand for 
revenue has induced Congress to lift 
these rates in 1934, in 1935, and 
again in 1941 (and again in 1942) 

; The 1935 Act reduced the 
specific exemption from $50,000 to 
$40,000. (The 1942 Act reduced the 
specific exemption to $30,000. This 
is not an annual exemption, but it is 
the total specific exemption allowed 
a donor during his lifetime on the 
aggregate value of all gifts made 
after June 6, 1932. The donor has 
the option of taking the entire ex- 
emption in one year or spreading it 
over any number of years, but once 
the exemption taken totals $30,000, 
no further specific exemption is de- 
ductible.) The 1938 Act reduced 
from $5,000 to $4,000 the amount 
of tax-free gifts which may be made 
to any single donee. (The 1942 Act 
reduced these tax-free gifts to $3,000. 
In addition to the $30,000 specific 
exemption, the donor may deduct 
gifts for charitable purposes of cer- 
tain kinds as well as the first $3,000 
given to each of any number of 
donees in any calendar year. The 
$3,000 exclusions, however, do not 
apply to gifts of future interests in 
property of the kind especially ex- 
cepted by the statute.) 

“Section 15.14. Gifts for Chari- 
table, Public and Religious Uses.— 
The gift tax shows the same favor 
to charities as do the income tax 
and estate tax. In doing so it in 
effect incorporates by reference 
much judicial definition of terms 
employed in these other statutes 
previous to the enactment of the 
gift tax; moreover, as the meaning 
of the terms develops by judicial 
legislation in the three fields of 
taxation, one has constantly to 
amend and supplement the mean- 
ing of the gift tax statute. 

“The charitable deductions ap- 
plicable with variations noted be- 
low to (a) citizens and residents and 
(b) non-residents and non-citizens, 
is elaborately set forth in the statute 
as follows: 


“(2) CHARITABLE,’ BTC., 
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GIFTS.—The amount of all gifts 
made during such year to or for the 
use of 

“(A) the United States, any State, 
Territory, or any political sub- 
division thereof, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for exclu- 
sively public purposes; 

a corporation, or trust, or 
community chest, fund, or 
foundation, organized and op- 
erated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or 
educational purposes, includ- 
ing the encouragement of art 
and the prevention of cruelty 
to children or animals; no 
part of the net earnings of 
which enures to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or 
individual, and no substantial 
part of the activities of which 
is carrying on propaganda, or 
otherwise attempting, to in- 
fluence legislation; 

a fraternal society, order, or 
association, operating under 
the lodge system, but only if 
such gifts are to be used ex- 
clusively for religious, chari- 
table, scientific, literary, or 
educational purposes, includ- 
ing the encouragement of art, 
and the prevention of cruelty 
to children or animals; 

“(D) posts or organizations of war 
veterans, or auxiliary units or 
societies of any such posts or 
organizations, if such posts, 
organizations, units or socie- 
ties are organized in the United 
States or any of its possessions, 
and if no part of their net 
earnings enures to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or 
individual; 

the special fund for vocational 
rehabilitation authorized by 
section 12 of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924....” 


“(B) 


“(C) 


“(E) 


The Federal Gift Tax statute pro- 
vides that the donor, not the donee, 
shall pay the tax.’ It also provides 


1 Sec. 86.34 of ‘“‘Regulations 108.” 


that the tax shall be a lien upon all 
gifts for ten years, and that if the tax 
is not paid when due, the donee of 
any gift shall be personally liable for 
such tax to the extent of the value of 
the gift.2 A donee is not required to 
file an information return on Form 710 
unless the amount of the gifts to him 
from a donor in any one year exceeds 
$3000.* 


The Gift Tax Law and the Individual 
Donee 

Theoretically, inter vivos Mass stip- 
ends are within the scope of the Fed- 
eral Gift Tax law. But in view of the 
fact that under Canon Law a priest 
cannot, in any one year, acquire more 
than a few hundred dollars in manual 
stipends,‘ he is not obliged to file with 
the Federal Government information 
returns of the gifts which he receives 
as Mass stipends. As the donor does 
not make a complete gift to any one 
priest of more than a few hundred dol- 
lars in any one year, he, too, does not 
have to make a return on Form 709, 
and is not liable for any gift tax on the 
Mass stipends which he delivers to a 
priest.® 

The Federal Gift Tax statute does 
not expressly declare that the delivery 
of Mass stipends, inter vivos, to a priest 
constitutes a taxable gift. Nor has 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
issued a regulation to this effect. It 
is certain that he will not issue such a 
regulation so long as he elects to keep 
Reg. 103, s. 19.22 (a) 2: “*... sums paid 
for saying Masses for the dead. . . are 
income to the recipients.”” This in- 
consistent position would be precluded 
by the decision of the United States 
~ 8 Sec. 86.35 of “Regulations 108.” 

3 Section 86.20 of ‘‘Regulations 108.” 

4“‘Bequests for Masses Rarely Create 
Charitable Trusts,” by Kenneth R. O’Brien 


in The Jurist (July, 1943), pp. 423-424. 
5 Section 86.20 of “‘Regulations 108.” 
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Supreme Court in the case of Bogardus 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
302 U. S. 34, decided on November 8, 
1937. Mr. Justice Sutherland, who 
delivered the opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court, said: “The 
question for decision is whether a 
sum of money . . . was ‘compensation’ 
subject to the federal income tax, or a 
‘gift’ exempt therefrom.” In the 
course of the opinion, Mr. Justice 
Sutherland declared: 


“|. . The statute definitely 
distinguishes between compensation 
on the one hand and gifts on the 
other hand, the former being taxable 
and the latter free from taxation. 
The two terms are, and were meant 
to be, mutually exclusive; and a 
bestowal of money cannot, under 
the statute, be both a gift and a pay- 
ment of compensation. ... 

“If the sum of money under con- 
sideration was a gift and not com- 
pensation, it is exempt from taxation 
and cannot be made taxable by re- 
sort to any form of subclassification. 
If it be in fact a gift, that is an end 
of the matter; and inquiry whether 
it is a gift of one sort or another is 
irrelevant. This is necessarily true, 
for since all gifts are made non- 
taxable, there can be no such thing 
under the statute as a taxable gift. 
A claim that it is a gift presents the 
sole and simple question whether its 
designation as such is genuine or 
fictitious—that is to say, whether, 
though called a gift, it is in reality 
compensation. To determine that 
question we turn to the facts... .” 


The majority of the United States 
Supreme Court concluded that the 
transaction in question (not, it is true, 
involving an offering to a priest for 
Masses, and not a gift tax case) was a 
gift and held that it was not taxable 
under the Federal Income Tax law. 
There is no Federal case which directly 
declares an inter vivos delivery of a 
Mass stipend to a priest a gift, and 


consequently no Federal case declares 
such Mass stipend subject to the Fed- 
eral Gift Tax statute. There is no 
Federal decision which declares that a 
testamentary gift for Masses, specifying 
or not specifying a particular priest- 
donee, is subject to the Federal Gift 
Tax. It cannot be disputed that the 
scope of the Federal Gift Tax statute 
does not extend beyond inter vivos 
gifts. 

Most important in our cases of gifts 
for Masses is the provision of the law 
that the tax does not attach to the 
donor until he has made a completed 
taxable gift. In the words of the law: 
“...atax... shall be imposed upon 
the transfer during such calendar year 
by any individual, resident or non- 
resident, of property by gift.” 

In pursuance of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue made and promulgated regu- 
lations dealing with the gift tax. 
Pertinent regulations are set forth as 
follows: 


“Sec. 86.1 Imposition of Tax.— 
The statute imposes no tax upon 
property, but subjects to tax trans- 
fers of property by gift.... 

“Sec. 96.2 Transfers Reached.— 
(a) In General.—The statute im- 
poses a tax whether the transfer is 
in trust or otherwise, whether the 
gift is direct or indirect, and 
whether the property is real or 
personal, tangible or intangible. .. . 
This tax is an excise tax on the 
transfer, and is not a tax on the sub- 
ject of the gift.... 

“Sec. 86.3 Cessation of Donor’s 
Dominion and Control.—The tax 
is not imposed upon the receipt of 
the property by the donee.... On 
the contrary, the tax is a primary 
and personal liability of the donor, 
is an excise upon his act of making 
the transfer. . A gift is incom- 
plete in every instance where a 
donor reserves the power to revest 
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the beneficial title to the property 
in himself... . 

“.... the statute being confined 
to transfers by living donors... .” 


Two “Inter Vivos’’ Cases 


Case I.—A layman hands to a secu- 
lar priest $5000, and says: ‘Father, 
will you please say Masses for the soul 
of my mother?” By diocesan statute 
the stipend for an ordinary Low Mass 
to be said at the convenience of the 
priest was $1.00. 

The priest, familiar with Canon Law 
and the diocesan statutes, would real- 
ize that the offerer required 5000 
Masses to be said and applied for his 
intention. Such a requirement is 
extraordinary, and under Canon Law 
cannot be effectuated by any single 
priest. The priest-donee possibly 
would be able to say approximately 
200 of the Masses during the course of 
the ensuing year, and title to $1.00 
would vest in him as he said one of the 
Masses as requested. Therefore, on 
receipt of the $5000, he would be em- 
powered and obligated under Canon 
837 to distribute ‘‘as soon as possible” 
$4800 among twenty-five or more 
priests, who would take title to the stip- 
ends on condition precedent that they 
say the Masses as requested. There- 
fore, the layman had not made a trans- 
fer by gift to the priest-donee of $5000. 
He had made a gift to him of approxi- 
mately $200 on condition precedent 
that he say the Masses as requested, 
and had made him donee of a power to 
make gifts of approximately the same 
amount to twenty-five or more other 
priests, and in the case of all the priests 
title to the stipends would vest in them 
from day to day in units of $1.00 each 
over a period of nearly a year, as a 
Mass was said as requested by the 
donor. 

Case II.—Let us now suppose that 


the layman hands $5000 to a Reli- 
gious priest (e.g., member of the So- 
ciety of Jesus), and says: “Father, 
will you please say Masses for the 
soul of my mother?” Again by dio- 
cesan statute the stipend for an or- 
dinary Low Mass to be said at the 
convenience of the priest was $1.00. 
This priest, familiar with Canon 
Law and the diocesan statutes and the 
rules of his Order, would realize that 
the offerer required 5000 Masses to be 
said and applied for his intention. 
Such a requirement of any priest, 
secular or Religious, is extraordinary 
and cannot be effectuated by any 
single priest. By the rules of his 
Order, the priest-donee would deliver 
the $5000 to the Superior of his com- 
munity. This money could not then 
be expended for the general uses of 
the community or of the Order; for 
example, it could not then be used to 
meet the interest requirements under a 
mortgage onaschool. By Canon Law 
its use is strictly limited to the support 
of the priests who say the Masses as 
requested. Immediately on receipt 
of the $5000 the priests of the commu- 
nity would proceed to say the Masses 
as requested. Title to $1.00 would 
vest in each priest as he said a Mass, 
and by gift of the priest-celebrant title 
to the said $1.00 would be transferred 
in accordance with the rules of the 
Order (presumably to the particular 
community). On receipt of the money 
in the first instance, the Superior would 
be obligated to make careful estimate 
as to the number of Masses which his 
community would say in the course of 
the ensuing year in compliance with 
the request of the offerer. If it ap- 
peared from this estimate that the 
community could not say the whole 
number of 5000 Masses, then the Su- 
perior would be obligated under Canon 
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837 to distribute the balance of the 
$5000 ‘‘as soon as possible” to other 
priests who would say the Masses as 
requested. Therefore, the layman had 
not made a gift to the Jesuit-donee of 
$5000. He had made a gift to him of 
approximately $2066, and had made 
him donee of a power to make gifts 
of approximately the same amount to 
twenty-five or more other priests. 
The layman had not made a gift to 
the Jesuit community of $5000. The 
individual priests of that community 
had made gifts to their community in 
units of $1.00 in the amount of approx- 
imately $200 each. 

Father Donovan, in his scholarly 
and persuasive article, correctly states 
the Canon Law when he says: 


“*... the Canons of the Code as to 
Mass obligations leave no room for 
the slightest doubt about a priest 
having no right whatsoever to Mass 
offerings or stipends until he him- 
self has said the Masses correspond- 
ing to those offerings. ... If he is 
not immediately entitled to the 
fund, but only immediately after the 
application of the Mass, does this 
doctrine find support in custom and 
usage recognized by the Church 
and is it therefore a part of the law 
of the Church? It finds full support 
not only in the custom and usage of 
the Church but also in her strict 
prescriptions. . . . The priest is 
. . « the bailee of Mass offerings or 
stipends until those Masses are 
said.” 


This statement is true, not only of 
the Canon Law, but also as to the 
common law. There is no conflict 
between these two systems of law in 
this respect. In the language of the 
common law the delivery of the Mass 
stipend to the priest creates a gift on 
condition precedent, title to the Mass 
stipend to vest in the priest on the 
saying and application of the Mass as 
requested (viz., on the performance of 
the condition precedent). 

The conclusion inescapably follows 
that inter vivos Mass stipends are tax- 
free under the Federal Gift Tax law, 
and that the aggregate amount of any 
donor’s gifts for Masses is unlimited 
by the provisions thereof. Further- 
more, the donor is not obligated to 
make a donor’s return as to these gifts 
to the Federal Government, and the 
priest-donees are not obligated to file 
information returns of the amounts 
received as gifts by them. 

In conclusion, let us assume that, 
instead of inter vivos gifts of $5000 to 
each of the above two priests (the 
one a secular, and the other a Reli- 
gious), they were the specified priests 
in bequests of $5000 for Masses, and 
that the Federal Gift Tax-gatherer 
demanded payment of gift taxes 
thereon. The short and irrecusable 
reply to that tax-gatherer would be: 
“The Federal Gift Tax statute is con- 
fined to ‘transfers by living donors.’ ”’ 








Education With or Without God 


By JosePH PRzupDzIK, PH.D. 


Whatever phase of human existence 
we consider, its beginning, its develop- 
ment or its preservation; whatever 
aspect of human knowledge we study, 
natural, physical, or supernatural, 
spiritual; whatever our share in this 
knowledge, we are conscious of the 
presence, position and importance of a 
Creator and Guide of life, a First 
Cause of all universal order. This con- 
sciousness is present in, though not 
always admitted by, every normal hu- 
man being. For it is an historic fact 
that all peoples of all times have had 
some conception of a deity to whom 
humanity is finally responsible. It is 
also an historic fact that humanity has 
always striven to get a better idea of 
this supermundane, supreme being. 
This striving has taken various forms. 
From mankind’s early dabbling in 
magic, witchcraft, and other forms of 
the occult, down to the modern study 
of scientific theology, we have evidence 
of this effort. But within the last one 
hundred and fifty years, this striving 
has become apparently less universal, 
even though the striving for general 
knowledge has become more wide- 
spread than ever before in the history 
of mankind. Since this is so, it would 
be interesting to inquire into the rela- 
tive importance of the study of God 
compared to other studies; it would be 
instructive to realize the dangers sub- 
sequent upon its omission in modern 
education on its various levels, but 
especially on the university level. 
Finally, in this time of world crisis, it 
would be wise to clarify our thinking 


on the importance of religion in educa- 
tion so as to plan intelligently for edu- 
cation in the future. 

By way of prenote, we may observe 
that God enters intimately into every 
phase of human life. We do not need 
to be university-trained to realize that 
life, from its first wail to its last sigh, is 
directly dependent on God. Without 
His benign will, the first spark of life 
would never have been lighted; with- 
out His kind concurrence, it would not 
have been preserved throughout the 
dangers and difficulties that beset and 
assail it; without His merciful prov- 
idential care, life would long ago 
have dwindled down to a despairing, 
hopeless, loveless, miserable vegeta- 
tion. 

Besides these general benefits com- 
mon to all men, God enters in a par- 
ticularly personal way into the life 
of all His creatures. Through His 
goodness, each one of us has received a 
wonderful mother, whom we prize 
above all earthly treasures; a staunch 
father, whom we deem worthy of the 
highest respect; a holy faith, which we 
hold as God’s personal direction for 
our salvation; those special abilities 
and inclinations which are intended to 
help work out our destiny; those 
pleasant circumstances of health, em- 
ployment, friendship, security even in 
this time of great insecurity, oppor- 
tunity to express ourselves. All of 
these gifts make life interesting, happy 
and complete. In spite of the present 
worldwide upheaval, no one of us is 
quite deprived of all these advantages; 
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many of us have been blessed with 
most of these; all of us have some of 
them. Since, therefore, God enters so 
intimately into the everyday life of 
each man, is it not reasonable that 
man should want to know as much as 
is possible of this causative, directive 
and preservative force of life? Is it 
not common sense that he should want 
to keep his knowledge of this force on 
a level equal to his other knowledge; 
that he should want to keep his ad- 
vance in this study at a pace at least 
equal to his advance in other studies? 


God’s Relation to Learning 


Whether one admits it or not, the 
knowledge of God affects every phase 
of learning, even on a university level. 
It enters into the arts, the sciences, and 
the professional schools. For just as 
God’s influence is never absent from 
our everyday life, so our knowledge of 
Him must enter into every subject 
taught at whatever level. Otherwise, 
within one or two generations mankind 
would sink into and stay in the very 
depths of depravity which it has been 
fighting since the first fall of man. In 
considering the arts, the knowledge of 
God perfects both one’s practical and 
esthetic appreciation of them. In 
studying languages, we know that 
without keeping God in mind these 
would become a mere babel of tongues, 
rather than man’s noble opportunity 
for communicating God-given thought; 
oratory would become a convenient 
way for eluding truth, rather than a 
splendid means for spreading it; lit- 
erature would become a history of 
man’s self-expression in sin, rather 
than an encouraging and uplifting in- 
fluence towards all that is beautiful 
and interesting in life. In studying 
history without remembering a re- 
cording God, we would recall the witty 


Frenchman’s bon mot that history is a 
conspiracy against truth—a tragic 
tale of tragic errors and hate, rather 
than a shining account of man’s hopes, 
aspirations, and achievements in striv- 
ing for a better to-morrow. In study- 
ing sociology without considering God 
as the prime organizer of society, we 
would have to agree that human 
groups, ways, and solutions of prob- 
lems do not differ essentially from those 
of the brute, rather than appreciate 
them as the glorious saga of human 
planning, struggle and advance. Fi- 
nally, in studying mathematics, we 
must realize that the only reason two 
and two make four, and not three or 
five, is because a logical, reasonable 
God governs even the intricate, though 
inevitable truths of mathematics. Ina 
word, if education is a method aiming 
at greater intellectual elasticity, then, 
as the Abbé Dimnet notes, we must be 
careful lest, without God, it strain 
rather than train the mind. 

A constantly growing knowledge of 
God is important in the study of the 
natural sciences. During the heyday 
of so-called progressive education, 
much was said about the impossibility 
of reconciling the teachings of religion 
with those of the natural sciences. As 
Chesterton cuttingly remarked, those 
who proudly asserted that science leads 
to agnosticism, show they have little 
knowledge of Latin, less of Greek, and 
nothing of logic. For the word 
“science” comes from “scientia’’ 
(knowledge), ‘agnosticism’ comes 
from the Greek ‘‘agnosia’’ (ignorance). 
The aphorism of the moderns thus ex- 
presses the startling conclusion: 
“Knowledge leads to ignorance!” And 
well it might, unless the knowledge of 
God is considered as the heart and cen- 
ter of all science. With God ac- 
knowledged as the governing force be- 
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hind all the laws and forces of physics, 
science becomes a comprehensive, logi- 
cal and useful branch of knowledge; 
without Him, it degenerates into hope- 
less scepticism, which has been dubbed 
the lowest pretense of scholarship. 
With God accepted as the never- 
changing Ruler of chemical changes, 
chemistry is a broad, sane, and ever- 
widening field of research and wonder; 
without Him, it is debased into a mere 
mechanical series of actions and reac- 
tions. With God understood as the 
First Cause of life, biology is raised to 
a plane of first importance; without 
Him, it drops to imaginary, baseless, 
illogical, time-wasting theorizing about 
a senseless idea. In a word, leave the 
idea of God out of any science, and 
the chief use of science eventually will 
be, as Chesterton says, to provide long 
words to cover the errors of the rich 
or the supposedly learned, to invent 
new reasons for the justification of 
sin. 

Not only do the arts and sciences, as 
taught on a university level, need to 
keep the student’s knowledge of God 
on a level with his advance in other 
knowledge; but professional and 
graduate schools have this same need 
and obligation. Perhaps, even, their 
need is greater. Law, for instance, 
certainly needs a deep and ever-grow- 
ing appreciation of the nature and 
mind of the Great Lawgiver. Without 
an understanding of His nature and 
His law, there can be no true apprecia- 
tion of the force and sanction of hu- 
man law beyond a mere pragmatic or 
utilitarian one; there can be no true 
understanding or acceptance of the 
universal idea and the fittingness of 
justice. Nursing and medicine also 
need to know not only the formation 
and function or misfunction of the 
human body and mind; they need to 


study God’s original blueprint, so to 
speak, according to which the human 
mind and body were built; they need 
to know the final purpose of that mind 
and body, and the being resulting from 
the union of these elements. They need 
to learn the rules according to which 
this purpose can be attained. The 
ethics of these professions have a deep- 
reaching, binding force only if based 
on a knowledge of the nature and 
methods and will of the Great 
Physician. Otherwise, their ethics 
will deteriorate to the type of solutions 
of medical ethical problems as are 
given in the popular novels of the day. 
This is equally true of such professions 
as architecture and engineering. For 
an understanding of their ethics, of 
the dignity of their ultimate purposes, 
and for their noblest consecration to 
the use of man and the honor of God, 
these need a deep knowledge of the na- 
ture, the mind and the will of God. 
Otherwise, these professions will be 
taught to operate, as indeed in many 
places they are taught, on principles 
similar to the Manchester principles 
of industry, which were, and to a 
large extent still are, popular with 
business and commercial enterprises. 
Otherwise, education will not truly de- 
velop a thorough sense of responsi- 
bility and self-control, will not put 
a true value on the circumstances of 
life, will not provide eternal standards 
whereby to judge the material, chang- 
ing and fugitive conditions of life, will 
not develop in man ‘a good intelli- 
gence, a strong will, and a heart for his 
duty.” 


Position of Religion in Education 


Education, then, must prepare and 
develop the whole man—body, mind 
and will. How the teaching of religion 
can coéperate in attaining this result is 
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by no means a new question. That re- 
ligion has a vital réle to play in this 
development, would seem to be beyond 
argument. In the days when Chris- 
tianity was a universally acknowledged 
dynamic force, the place of religion in 
education was accepted as a matter of 
course. In the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies which saw the beginnings of the 
great universities of Europe, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries which 
saw the flowering of university educa- 
tion throughout Christendom, all of 
education was based on the accept- 
ance of religion as the core of all learn- 
ing. This attitude towards religion in 
university training continued till the 
days of the so-called Reformation of 
the sixteenth century. Even then it 
was not at once completely discarded, 
but fts influence was less felt and its 
guidance grew less powerful. It was 
not till about the seventeenth century 
that religion began to lose its dominant 
position in European universities. The 
rise of the Rationalists that brought 
on the French Revolution and other 
world disturbances, hastened the ban- 
ishment of religion from general Con- 
tinental education. 

About this time the great American 
universities were founded. , Without 
doubt, the intention of their founders 
was not only to include religion in the 
university curriculum, but to make it 
the heart and center of all higher learn- 
ing. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, St. 
Mary’s University of Baltimore, all 
were founded primarily as schools for 
the training of the clergy and the 
spread of religion. But the ideas of 
the Encyclopedists, the taint of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, were not impeded 
by three thousand miles of ocean. 
The gradual spread of the public 
schools, the growing feeling against 
denominational teaching at public ex- 


pense, led to the refusal to teach any 
religion, on the grounds that such 
teaching would necessarily favor one 
religion or another. The climax of 
this tendency was the total exclusion 
of the teaching of religion from general 
education in all schools except those 
conducted by religious groups. As 
Nicholas Murray Butler points out, 
“the result was to give paganism new 
importance and new influence.” 


Newman on Religion and Education 


But godless education did not go 
entirely unchallenged. The nine- 
teenth century saw the renaissance of 
an understanding of the importance 
of religion in education. In the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, this was fostered 
by the Oxford Movement. The guid- 
ing light and moving spirit of this ef- 
fort was John Henry Cardinal New- 
man. His philosophy of education is 
fully expounded in his volume on “‘The 
Idea of a University.’”’ Even to-day, 
the arguments propounded in it are as 
valid as they were when first proposed. 
The most modern objections against 
religion in the curriculum of a secular 
university were anticipated and bril- 
liantly answered by the great mind of 
Newman. So outstanding was his 
success as an orator, writer, philoso- 
pher and educator as to move Coven- 
try Patmore to exclaim in admiration 
of a mind “‘so delicately capable of 
adjustment that it could crush a Hume 
or crack a Kingsley.” 

It might be valuable to summarize 
Newman’s views and some of his ar- 
guments for the teaching of religion in 
auniversity. His arguments are mostly 
philosophical, but they have a practical 
application. Newman contends, first, 
that it is unphilosophical for a univer- 
sity to omit the study of religion. The 
most complete conception of a univer- 
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sity’s function, he says, is to teach all 
knowledge. Since theology is a branch 
of knowledge, it should certainly be 
included in the curriculum. Moreover, 
all sciences are interrelated. It is im- 
possible to give a man a thorough, com- 
prehensive, accurate, and well-rounded 
education if an important field of 
knowledge is slighted or entirely left 
out. Since the purpose of all science is 
the apprehension of objective reality, 
the omission of one science will hurt 
one’s understanding of all the others 
and will effect a result out of propor- 
tion with the whole of reality. Thus, 
the omission of one basic science preju- 
dices the accuracy of the whole of 
one’s knowledge. The omission of 
theology from university study is, 
therefore, unphilosophical. 

The practical result of such a 
prejudicial attitude against any one 
branch of knowledge, and its omission 
from the whole field, Newman points 
out, is to encourage some other science 
to fill the vacancy. It thus usurps 
the proper function of the disqualified 
science. The omission of theology in- 
volves the loss of one science and the 
perversion of other sciences. We have 
seen the truth of this demonstrated in 
modern secular university teaching, in 
modern economic and political life. 
When universities dropped the study 
of God as antiquated or as too de- 
nominational or as too undemonstrable 
by the criteria of the physical sciences, 
then they went to the extreme of mak- 
ing religions unto themselves of the 
physical, natural or rational sciences. 
In the same way, when governments 
omitted the consideration of God and 
His law from their philosophy, they 
made gods of their own ideas, be they 
the precepts of Marxian atheistic so- 
cialism or the soul-stunting decretals 
of the other totalitarians, Nazi or 


Fascist. Newman was right. Omit- 
ting the study of God from the univer- 
sity curriculum has its practical ef- 
fects. These effects threw all human 
thinking out of gear, and produced 
generations of human beings who seri- 
ously believed that ‘‘science leads to 
agnosticism.”” Indeed, the philosophy 
of leaving the study of God out of the 
university went one step further, and 
tried to leave God out of all human 
life. The muddle the world of to-day 
finds itself in, gives testimony to the 
results. 


Attitude of Modern Educators 


But it seems that the trend is chang- 
ing. Secular universities seem to be 
awakening to the fact that the God- 
prescinding type of education which 
the last two generations received has 
had startling effects on the minds and 
characters of the students. They are 
beginning to realize that the effects 
have been not merely amoral, but fre- 
quently definitely immoral. Some 
universities try to justify themselves 
by placing elsewhere the blame for 
these effects. They say the obligation 
of religious training lies primarily with 
the home and with the church; that 
if religion has been missing from the 
life of the last few generations, then 
the fault lies with the family and the 
church, not the schools. Such an ex- 
cuse underestimates the power of the 
school to confirm the efforts of the 
home and of the church, on the one 
hand, or to tear down these efforts, on 
the other. Such an excuse pleads a 
vicious circle. For a generation trained 
in the godless atmosphere of a godless 
secular university cannot be expected 
to bring up the next generation in a 
family atmosphere permeated with 
religion, faithful to the Church. 

The trend, however, as noted above, 
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seems to be changing. Universities 
and schoolmen are beginning to mani- 
fest a greater willingness to accept 
God as the basis of education and to 
give greater cognizance to the neces- 
sity of religion in education. The pres- 
ent writer was pleasantly surprised to 
see a commemorative plaque in the 
Rockefeller Chapel of the University 
of Chicago. The plaque reads: 


“As the spirit of religion should 

permeate and control the university, 
so the building which represents re- 
ligion ought to be a central and 
dominant feature of the university 
group. 
“Thus it will be proclaimed that 
the university in its ideal is domi- 
nated by the spirit of religion, all 
its departments are inspired by re- 
ligious feelings, and all its work di- 
rected to the highest ends.” 


The sentiment expressed is certainly 
noble. Although we cannot say with- 
out some qualification that the senti- 
ment has been fully followed in the 
university, we can express the hope 
that it will be seriously considered in 
the future. For many years now, 
President Hutchins, aided by such 
men as Dr. Adler, has been fighting 
for the fulfillment of such an ideal. 
Their ranks are growing. 

President Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in a talk before the university, 
expressed the hope that his institution 
would offer a course to show the in- 
fluence of faith in shaping civilization. 
For youth would then realize that the 
foundation of all that is being done in 
the schools is not based on experimen- 
tal knowledge, but on ‘“‘some form of 
that faith to which all knowledge was 
subordinate.” Chancellor Boucher of 
the University of Nebraska, writing 
in a publication of that institution, 
pointed out that our forefathers ‘‘again 
and again expressed their faith in edu- 


cation for the success of the Republic. 
And they honestly believed that our 
system of government could succeed 
only if it rested on a firm foundation 
of education and religion.’”” Chancellor 
Boucher exhibited this same favorable 
attitude towards religion in the uni- 
versity by appointing a Council of Re- 
ligious Welfare, by his public encour- 
agement of religion in his address at 
Freshman Convocation and on many 
other occasions. 


A University Religious Survey 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that the University of Ne- 
braska sponsored and recently com- 
pleted a survey of students and faculty 
in order to discover their thinking on 
the necessity of religion in the univer- 
sity curriculum. Since the results of 
this survey were revealing, and rather 
indicative of the thinking of students 
and teachers generally (at least in the 
Midwest), we include a summary of 
it here. The survey was quite com- 
prehensive. Questionnaires were sent 
to nearly 5000 students and to 486 
faculty members. Of these, 1563 stu- 
dents and 202 of the faculty replied. 

In attempting to evaluate the replies 
of this questionnaire, its sponsors pre- 
supposed that, in a general way, the 
university wished to support the 
values of religion and to educate the 
students in the faith of their choice. 
In this way, they were in harmony 
with the findings of C. P. Shedd of Yale, 
who recently completed and published 
a study of 150 college plans of religious 
welfare. More particularly, among the 
criteria of evaluation suggested by the 
Nebraska survey were the following: 
(1) that religion be an integral part of 
the total program of higher education; 

14 Religious Survey of the University of 


Nebraska, 1941-43 (University of Nebraska 
Publication, Lincoln, Nebr., 1943). 
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(2) that the university curriculum 
provide courses in religion, to be 
taught by professors who are equal in 
all ways to teachers of other subjects. 
Such views are certainly gratifying and 
give some hope for the future of edu- 
cation. This hope is supported by the 
discovery that 95.2% of the total stu- 
dent body of the university claimed a 
church affiliation or a religious pref- 
erence. The survey further disclosed 
that of the 1563 students replying to 
the questionnaire, 96.8% reported 
regular or at least occasional church 
attendance before coming to the uni- 
versity. It was important to note that 
only 75.8% reported such attendance 
after coming to the university, a rather 
significant difference of 21%. About 
7.2% of the students reported having 
experiences at the school detrimental 
to their religious welfare. Only 2.1% 
thought the campus religious activities 
were of little or no value. 

Equally illuminating were the re- 
sponses of the 202 members of the fac- 
ulty who replied to the questionnaire. 
The majority, 73.7%, felt that the re- 
ligious welfare of the student was a con- 
cern of the university. Only 11.9% 
thought that the university should not 
concern itself with these matters. 
But even these did not think religious 
welfare unimportant. It is noteworthy 
that 87.1% of the staff claimed re- 
ligious affiliation; 96.1% reported 
regular or occasional attendance at 
church; only 2.9% reported never at- 


tending. Many indicated that they 
stressed religious welfare in their 
classes and conferences. A majority 


expressed themselves in favor of 
courses in religion being offered by the 
university. 


Conclusion 
The University of Nebraska survey 


has been summarized here at some 
length because of the interesting facts 
it disclosed, and because the present 
writer believes conditions at Nebraska 
University are rather typical of what 
is to be found generally in Midwestern 
colleges and universities, and because 
he believes this survey to be the first 
ever undertaken on such a large scale. 
It indicates that religious welfare con- 
ditions in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, other than those conducted by 
religious denominations, are definitely 
improving. This does not say that we 
are no longer in need of universities 
conducted by religious groups, to 
which all youth could go. That, of 
course, is an ideal to be aimed at and 
hoped for; it is also an ideal which is 
a long way from fulfillment. In the 
meantime, a realistic view of the situa- 
tion must be taken; we must face 
facts as they are, make the best of 
them, and try to improve them till the 
ideal is reached. At the present time, 
the attitude of secular institutions to- 
wards religious training in the schools 
seems to be more favorable than it has 
ever been before in this country. We 
should take advantage of this fact and 
push the advantage as far as possible. 

Some Midwestern dioceses have al- 
ready begun this work. Because of 
these efforts, in the State of Iowa, for 
instance, courses in religion are taught 
at the State university. Regular 
credits are given for them. The State 
institutions of higher learning accept 
one to four units of credit for religion 
as taught in accredited Catholic high 
schools and other accredited religious 
schools. The University of Illinois 
permits religious foundations of vari- 
ous leading denominations to exist on 
the university campus. Courses in re- 
ligion are taught in these houses, and 
regular university credits are given for 
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them. In the State of Nebraska, the 
State Department of Education has 
agreed to accept one to four credits in 
religion towards entrance into the 
State institutions of higher learning. 
The State Department has also agreed 
to accept evaluation of work done by 
Nebraska priests in various seminaries 
issuing degrees, in terms of profes- 
sional education, thus leading to the 
issuance of teaching certificates on 
various levels. 


All these are hopeful signs. All these 
are symptoms of changing times, at- 
titude, and conditions. All these facts 
should be utilized in planning for edu- 
cation for to-morrow, so that the 
generation returning from the war, and 
the generation following, may find 
education conscious of their needs, 
prepared to meet them, and ready to 
help in building a better world of to- 
morrow—better because resting on a 
firm religious foundation. 








Forty Hours of Prayer for Peace 
By Dominic UNGER, O.F.M.Cap. 


Catholics are deeply aware of the 
world’s pressing need of spiritual peace. 
Spiritual peace is the only genuine 
peace. Pope Pius XI expressed that 
clearly in his first letter to the whole 
Catholic world in 1922 (Ubi Arcano Dei): 

“First and most important of all for 
mankind is the need of spiritual peace. 
We do not need a peace that will con- 
sist merely in acts of external or formal 
courtesy, but a peace which will pene- 
trate the souls of men and will unite, 
heal, and reopen their hearts to that 
mutual affection which is born of 
brotherly love. The peace of Christ 
is the only peace answering this de- 
scription: ‘Let the peace of Christ 
rejoice in your hearts’ (Col., iii. 15). 
Nor is there any other peace possible 
than that which Christ gave to His 
disciples (John, xiv. 27); for since 
He is God, He ‘beholdeth the hearts’ 
(I Kings, xvi. 7), and in our hearts His 
kingdom is set up.’” 

The same Holy Father was con- 
vinced that our good Catholic people 
can do very much to bring about such 
peace. In his address to the College 
of Cardinals on Christmas Eve, 1930, 
he said: 

“. . . Catholics are called not only 
to a wider and more perfect enjoyment 
of the peace of Christ, but also to the 
strengthening and spreading of the 
peace of Christ, since they are called 
to the strengthening and spreading of 
the kingdom of Christ; and that by 
1 “The Encyclicals of Pius XI.” Intro- 


duction and Translation by J. H. Ryan 
(B. Herder Book Co.), pp. 23 sq. 


means of the apostolate of good words, 
kind deeds, and prayer, so easy for all 
and so powerful, even all-powerful, 
with God. The glory and the duty of 
this apostolate of peace belong prin- 
cipally to Us and to all who are called 
to be ministers of the God of peace. 
However, there is here a vast and grand 
field for every Catholic layman, too, 
whom we do not cease to invite and to 
call upon to share in the hierarchical 
apostolate. It is to Catholics all over 
the world, and in particular to those 
who are studying and working and 
praying in Catholic Action, that We 
address this specially warm invitation 
and appeal. May they all unite in 
and for the peace of Christ in full har- 
mony of thoughts and sentiments, of 
desires and prayers, of deeds and 
words—the spoken word, the written 
word, the printed word! Then a 
warm, and certainly beneficent, at- 
mosphere of true peace will envelop 
the whole world.’’? 

Prayer is not the least among the 
means for obtaining this immense gift 
of peace. Clergy and laity are spend- 
ing themselves generously and unitedly 
in prayer for peace. Prayer crusades 
under various titles have been and are 
being formed. 

The Forty Hours’ Prayer is a cru- 
sade for peace. Its origin was specifi- 
cally as a prayer for peace.* True, 


— Acta A postolice Sedis, XXII (1930), 
p. 534. 
* Rev. J. B. O’Connell, “‘The Clementine 
Instruction for the Right Ordering of the 
Forty Hours’ Prayer’ (Benziger Brothers), 
Pp. vii. 
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its beginnings are somewhat obscure, 
but the traces we have of its first ap- 
pearances show that it was started as a 
petition for peace. 


I. Origin of the Forty Hours’ Prayer 
for Peace 

It was the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Milan, along with the rest of 
Italy, was being crushed under the 
cruelty and burden of the army of 
Charles V. In 1527 Father Anthony 
Bellotto founded a confraternity of 
expiation in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Milan. Among other 
prayers recited and exercises per- 
formed, forty hours of prayer were 
held four times annually in memory of 
Christ’s forty hours in the tomb. The 
Blessed Sacrament, however, was not 
exposed during the entire forty hours.‘ 

In 1529 the double invasion of the 
German militia and of a fever epidemic 
again mangled Milan. This time 
Father Thomas Nieto, O.P., organized 
a penitential procession with the 
Blessed Sacrament and also arranged 
to hold forty hours of prayer simul- 
taneously in all the churches of Milan 
during the last days of the Octave of 
Corpus Christi and also in September.® 

The peace of the Church was again 
threatened by Islamism and Pro- 
testantism. In 1537, to counteract 
this twofold menace, forty continuous 
hours of prayer were conducted suc- 
cessively in the churches of Milan, 
so that this city was never without 
forty hours of prayer during the year. 
The Blessed Sacrament was on the 
altar, though it was not necessarily 
exposed to the view of the faithful. 
It is not certain to whom the honor 
for this step in the development of the 

‘Rev. Joseph McKenna, “Quarant’ Ore 


or the Forty Hours’ Prayer,” in The Clergy 
Review, VI (1933), p. 186. 


5 Ibid., p. 187. 


Forty Hours’ Prayer is due. Some 
historians give the honor to the Barna- 
bite Fathers, St. Anthony Maria 
Zaccary and Bonus of Cremona; 
others, to the Capuchin Father, Joseph 
of Fermo; still others think it may 
have been the work of all three.® 

Not only was the Forty Hours’ 
Prayer born in troublous times as a 
petition for peace, but later develop- 
ments show that it was considered 
especially efficacious for obtaining 
peace. For, not many years later, 
Pope Clement VIII prescribed it for 
Rome chiefly to obtain peace. His 
Bull Graves et diuterne of 1592 is a 
landmark in the history of the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion. The Pope laments 
the grave and continually growing 
calamities of the Christian world, 
especially of France once so flourishing. 
He laments that the fires of heresy are 
spreading farther every day, and that 
the enemies of the Church, the here- 
tics (Huguenots) on the one side and 
the Turks on the other, threaten the 
very lives of the Christians. It is 
manifest to all, he writes, that such 
great evils cannot be repelled by 
human power and efforts alone; heav- 
enly grace is needed. But to obtain 
this recourse must be had to prayer. 
Therefore, he tells the people, he is 
prescribing the Forty Hours’ Prayer 
for Rome to placate God and avert His 
anger from them, and to implore His 
aid in those troubled times. He asks 
the people to pray for the Holy Catho- 
lic Church that the errors may be 
extirpated and the truth of the one 
Faith may be propagated throughout 
the world; for all sinners that they 
may return to their right mind; for 
peace and unity of rulers and of people; 
for the afflicted kingdom of France; 
for the most wicked enemies of the 

§ Ibid.; also J. B. O’Connell, op. cit., p. vi. 
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Faith, the Turks, who threaten all 
Christians with slavery and destruc- 
tion.’ 

The Mass against the Pagans was 
prescribed for the second day of the 
Forty Hours by a Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites on 
May 22, 1700. But in 1702, probably 
to bring peace to Europe torn by the 
war of the Spanish Succession, the 
Mass for Peace was prescribed—an- 
other indication that the Forty Hours 
is a prayer for peace. 


II. Present Rite of the Forty Hours’ 
Prayer 

The Forty Hours’ Prayer as ob- 
served to-day is by its nature an ex- 
cellent prayer for peace. There is the 
Mass for Peace on the second day. 
There is the Mass of the Blessed 
Sacrament on the first and third days, 
which is also a Mass for peace because 
the Eucharist is the Sacrament of 
unity and peace. This is clear from 
the Secret of the Mass: “To Thy 
Church, we beseech Thee, O Lord, do 
Thou mercifully grant the gifts of 
unity and peace, mystically signified 
in the gifts which we offer unto Thee.” 

The Litany of All Saints is chanted 
for the opening and closing of Forty 
Hours. The Saints whom we invoke 
will do all in their power to obtain 
peace for us. Who is more interested 
in peace for us than they who are al- 
ready basking in the ‘blessed vision 
of peace”? Moreover, there are the 
direct appeals: ‘‘From plague, famine, 
and war, O Lord, deliverus.... That 
Thou wouldst vouchsafe to humble 
the enemies of Thy Holy Church, ... 
to give peace and true concord to 
Christian kings and princes, . . . to 
grant peace and unity to all Christian 
people, we beseech Thee, hear us.” 


7 Bullarium Romanum, IX (Turin edition, 
1865), pp. 644 sq. 


What Pope Pius XI wrote about 
Eucharistic congresses in his Encyclical 
Ubi Arcano Dei, can be accommodated 
to the adoration of Our Blessed Lord 
by the faithful during Forty Hours’ 
Adoration: 

“We refer . . . to the solemn cele- 
brations in honor of the Blessed 
Sacrament, at which the Divine Prince 
of peace is honored by truly royal trium- 
phal processions, for about the Sacred 
Host, the center of peace and love, 
gather multitudes from every country 
and representatives of all peoples and 
nations, joined together in a union 
most wonderful by one and the same 
faith, in adoration, in prayer, and in 
the enjoyment of all heavenly graces.’’® 

Certainly, when they kneel in silent 
adoration before the Prince of Peace 
on His earthly throne, they will peti- 
tion Him for the inestimable gift of 
peace which He brought to earth. 

When war was raging between 
France and Italy, the saintly Curé of 
Ars was asked by his parishioners how 
long the war would last. 

“As long as we continue to offend 
God,” was his reply. 

The next day, the Octave of Corpus 
Christi, they said to him: ‘Monsieur 
le Curé, you will presently hold in 
your hands the God of peace; ask 
Him to give us peace.” 

“Ah, my friends, we must first be 
at peace with ourselves,” he ans- 
wered.® 

That is true, we must first have 
peace of soul ourselves if we wish to 
ask it of God for others. But that is 
exactly what the faithful do at Forty 
Hours. They cleanse their souls from 
sin by Confession, and thereby obtain 
that peace with which Christ twice 
greeted His Apostles before instituting 


§ “The Encyclicals of Pius XI,” pp. 36 sq. 
* Abbé Alfred Monnin, “The Curé of Ars’”’ 
(London, 1924), p. 408. 
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the Sacrament of Penance; and in 
Holy Communion, the Sacrament of 
love and unity and peace, they receive 
the very God of peace. They are 
then prepared to petition Jesus to give 
His peace to others. 


III. Appeal for an Uninterrupted 
Prayer 

The Forty Hours’ Prayer is, there- 
fore, a very efficacious petition for 
peace. And the Forty Hours’ Devo- 
tions that encircle the year in every 
diocese of America are a powerful 
weapon for winning the war and for 
establishing true peace. Still, it would 
be of greater advantage to the nation 
as well as to the Church if all the faith- 
ful were yet more fervent and also 
more generous in the observance of 
Forty Hours. I have no doubt but 
that the clergy and the people are 
willing to be as heroic on this spiritual 
front as they are on the battle front 
and on the home front. I like to think 
that the people’s response to the re- 
quest to make the forty continuous 
hours, without night interruption, 
would be most gratifying. To have it 
continuous is really the desire of the 
Holy Pontiffs. When Pope Pius X 
gave permission to gain the indul- 
gences of the Forty Hours’ Prayer even 
though it is interrupted for the night, 


he nevertheless expressed the desire 
that it be had continuous wherever 
feasible. With little sacrifice that is 
possible. Some parishes have con- 
tinuous Forty Hours, and are quite 
satisfied with the results. If a little 
farm parish in North Dakota can keep 
up perpetual adoration day and night 
throughout the year, and if other small 
parishes have monthly nocturnal ador- 
ation, it should be possible to have 
adoration for two nights each year 
during Forty Hours in most churches. 
At least, under proper auspices and 
with necessary approbation it would 
be well worthwhile to make the 
experiment. 

Only a little encouragement is all 
the people need to prove themselves 
quite ready to spend time in adoration 
before their Eucharistic King. They 
are making great sacrifices in working 
the night shifts in factories and war 
offices. If the value of the Forty 
Hours’ Adoration as a prayer to 
shorten the war and speed the day of 
true peace grows clear to them, they 
will be eager to do two night shifts 
before their Eucharistic Prince of 
Peace. 
~ 1 Congr. S. Officit de Indulgentiis, January 
22,1914: Acta Apost. Sedis, VI (1914), p. 74. 


Cfr. also J. B. O’Connell, op. cit., pp. 
43 sq. 








Intret in Conspectu Tuo! 
By ARTHUR H. CHANDLER, O.P. 


After considering in a former paper! 
how devotion is produced by medita- 
tion, a few thoughts on how to medi- 
tate may be appropriate. Much— 
perhaps too much—has, of course, al- 
ready been written on the subject, and 
the practical benefits derived from the 
numerous treatises on meditation may 
perhaps seem very small. At first 
sight, the problem would almost ap- 
pear to be in the same status as that of 
the weather, regarding which Mark 
Twain once said that we talk a lot, but 
don’t seem to do much about it. The 
matter, however, is not quite so hope- 
less. The indications are that our 
worst mistake lies in expecting too 
much from books on method and too 
little from ourselves. Meditation is a 
divine art. Hence, it would be just as 
difficult to learn to meditate from books 
on how to do so, as it would be to learn 
to play golf by merely reading what 
Bobby Jones says. Yet, since medi- 
tation is an art, some method is needed 
to direct its operations. 


Meditational Methods of the Saints 


Formal methods of meditation are 
numerous enough, but when we turn 
to the Saints, we discover that most 
of them used their own method. They 
seemed to employ that personal ap- 
proach to divine knowledge and love 
which was best suited to their own 
character. Some of their methods are 
well known to us through ascetical 
works written by them, for in prayer- 


1“Devotion through Humility” in Decem- 
ber, 1943, issue. 


ful expositions technique cannot be 
concealed. Thus, for instance, if we 
wish to know how St. Augustine medi- 
tated, we need only read his ‘‘Solilo- 
quies.”” After completing a few thap- 
ters, we catch his spirit, and conclude 
that this is about the way a soul of St. 
Augustine’s type might be expected to 
meditate. The elevated character of 
the language and the high thoughts 
that flash through make us character- 
ize it as the classical method. Now let 
us turn to St. Thomas Aquinas. How 
different he is! Take, for example, his 
expositions of the Apostles’ Creed, 
Our Father, and Hail Mary, or, what 
is perhaps a typical illustration of his 
affective prayer, the Sermon on the 
Feast of Corpus Christi delivered be- 
fore the full Consistory. Or take his 
sublime hymns—or indeed the Summa 
itself, which must have been to him a 
vast meditation. Always the same 
characteristics of analysis and synthe- 
sis are present. That is the way 
Thomas meditated; it may be called 
the scientific method. Turn now to St. 
Bernard, who has left us many of his 
meditations in the form of sermons. 
These are filled with the poetical 
beauty of the Scriptures; in fact, when 
some feast of special charm is to be 
celebrated, the Lessons are often 
drawn from St. Bernard. His may be 
called the Scriptural method, for all 
Scripture is divinely poetical. Then, 
again, there is St. Ignatius Loyola’s 
method which proceeds by the exercise 
of the various faculties. Beginning 
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with the lowest, it takes one by stages 
up through the action of them all to 
the highest. It may be called the 
psychological method. Or notice the 
way St. Catherine of Siena meditates. 
She has left us the ‘‘Dialogue’”’ which 
was dictated during ecstasy. What 
sweeps of divine love! What thrills of 
high and powerful realization! She 
leaps like a flame to God, and, in the 
center of Eternal Fire, beholds clear, 
strong truths which call forth the full 
power of her love. Hers can be called 
the method of divine love. On and on 
we might continue with many others, 
with St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa, 
St. Alphonsus, down to the Little 
Flower, who distinctly manifests her 
own technique. Some are like others, 
yet different to a certain extent. 
Therefore, although they may all be 
classified according to types, each 
within a group shows individualism 
due to the complex of personal char- 
acteristics. Each meditates in the way 
consonant with his or her own nature; 
each thereby becomes what God in- 
tended. 


Ultimate Effect of the Spiritual Life 


There is a very beautiful thought 
suggested here which is the reason for 
all we have been saying and the answer 
to every objection against it. The ulti- 
mate effect of a spiritual life is the 
production of a likeness of God. But 
this image of divinity is not merely a 
general likeness; it is an individual re- 
flection of the infinite imitability of 
God. The beautiful being that is 
finally produced is unlike any other— 
for it is the very thing God intended 
in creating the particular soul and 
endowing it with special graces. Trans- 
ported to heaven, it will occupy its 
own distinctive place. Together with 
all the other blessed, it will contribute 


its part in that great harmony of glory 
which manifests unity of holiness and 
variety of individual perfection. Thus, 
it approaches the beauty of the Angels 
who all differ in species. But this pe- 
culiar perfection can be attained only 
by following the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, who operates in a myriad of 
ways and who leads each soul to the 
special perfection divinely planned for 
it. Such diversity of guidance is en- 
tirely reasonable, for difference in an 
effect supposes difference in the man- 
ner of producing the effect. Medita- 
tion, however, is one of the important 
means for producing perfection; 
through it the Holy Ghost operates in 
a very intimate way. Consequently, 
individual differences in the manner 
of meditating are to be expected. 
Hence, although certain souls may 
proceed according to a given general 
method congenial to them, each one 
will show distinctive characteristics of 
technique. 


Developing Our Own Method 
of Meditation 

This being so, how shall we ascer- 
tain our own method and employ it? 
The answer is: by doing the obvious 
thing. Most of our spiritual difficul- 
ties arise because we try to complicate 
a clear and simple process. This fail- 
ure to recognize the obvious always re- 
minds me of those lines in Tam O’- 
Shanter by Robert Burns: 

That night, a child might understand 
The deil had business on his hand. 

Yes, in the spiritual life we often miss 
doing what the children Saints have 
done, and thereby achieved success. 
We seem to forget that the same God 
who gave us our own natural character 
bestows grace to perfect that charac- 
ter. Evidently, then, we must first 
understand our general type and pro- 
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ceed to meditate accordingly. The 
best way to explain how this is done 
would probably be through giving a 
few examples. 

A certain well-known gentleman of 
the parish, Mr. Consultans, steps into 
the rectory to ask about a practical 
moral problem. If Father Exuberans 
is called, what happens? Father 
Exuberans enters the room with vi- 
vacity, gives a “glad hand” to the 
visitor, and in a spirit of good-fellow- 
ship questions him about his well- 
being and that of his family. Having 
created a most congenial atmosphere 
for his visitor, he permits the latter to 
proceed to business. During Mr. Con- 
sultans’ recital of the case, Father 
Exuberans listens with marked atten- 
tion, and registers in his face a certain 
rise and fall of emotions. If it is a per- 
plexing case, he shows a troubled ex- 
pression as he grapples for the solution; 
if the solution is clear, he shows eager- 
ness to speak before the end of the 
story. In giving the answer, a certain 
gusto characterizes his words. He 
concludes by urging Consultans to 
carry out the advice, and probably dis- 
misses his visitor with an encouraging 
pat on the back. But suppose Father 
Pacificus is called. He comes into the 
room with quiet dignity, greets his 
visitor with deep warmth controlled by 
conventional moderation. He asks 
significant questions about the welfare 
of his friend and the family, and, hav- 
ing created a serene atmosphere, allows 
Mr. Consultans to proceed to business. 
During the exposition of the case, he 
manifests a steady attention through 
the calm, kind expression on his face. 
He may betray added seriousness if the 
case is puzzling, but no special indica- 
tions if the solution is clear. At the 
end, in a quiet, assuring way he ex- 
presses his answer, perhaps supple- 


menting it with an analysis of the 
main difficulties to be encountered in 
carrying out the advice. He dismisses 
Mr. Consultans with a few earnest 
words calculated to strengthen the 
determination of his friend. In both 
instances Mr. Consultans leaves the 
rectory satisfied and fortified. Both 
priests have given the same decision 
and produced the same result, but in 
very different ways. 


A Contrast in Methods 


When they come to meditate, each 
of these priests will do so after his own 
fashion. Father Exuberans will take 
a more emotional and dynamic course; 
Father Pacificus a calmer, intellective 
one. Were each to attempt the other’s 
method, neither would get very far. 
For, Father Pacificus could never fire 
up his emotions sufficiently, and Father 
Exuberans could never completely 
suppress them. Meditation would be- 
come so difficult to them that there 
would be grave danger of their letting 
it go altogether. 

Let us consider one more example. 
Father Valde Practicus and Father 
Eminenter Poeticus are motoring over 
to call on Father Mutualis Amicus 
who lives in another town a consider- 
able distance away. Naturally, Father 
Practicus is driving, Father Poeticus 
enjoying the scenery. Both are rather 
tired, and consequently talk about 
common things. 

“This is a fine road now,”’ remarks 
Practicus. “It is well worth the 
money it cost.” 

“Yes,” replies Poeticus, “and it goes 
through such beautiful country.” 

“They have cut down the bad 
grades,” continues Practicus. ‘One 
can go right along.” 

“But don’t you remember the gorge- 
ous view we used to get going over the 
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top of that hill?” interrupts Poeticus. 

“It was good, all right,” agrees 
Practicus, “but it made us lose a lot of 
time winding up the curves.” 

“Too bad, though, to miss that 
view,” Poeticus sighs regretfully. ‘“‘It 
was worth the trip.”’ 

Practicus glances at the speedom- 
eter: “About forty-two miles more. 
I hope we get there in time for dinner.” 

“Amicus won’t care if we’re late,” 
observed Poeticus, ‘“‘he’ll be so glad 
to see us.” 

“But I don’t like to have it happen,”’ 
Practicus rejoins, ‘‘especially after tell- 
ing him we would be there early.”’ 

“Oh, it will only make the welcome 
more hearty,” suggests Poeticus. 

So they go along, talking together 
in this wise. 

Another Contrast 

And how differently these two will 
meditate! Suppose they are both using 
the Scriptures for a meditation book, 
and on the same day come to the 
Parable of the Good Shepherd. Prac- 
ticus may think thus to himself: ‘This 
is certainly good doctrine to remember. 
Good common sense, and so necessary, 
too! Of course, a leader has to bear 
hardships for the rest. A priest has to 
sacrifice himself for the people; he 
must inconvenience himself at times. 
Yet, just yesterday, look what hap- 
pened. I shouldn’t have been so in- 
sistent. It wouldn’t have meant much 
trouble to me. An hour later wouldn’t 
matter, and they would probably be 
so much happier—perhaps get more 
spiritually out of it. A little incon- 
venient for me—that’s all. God for- 
give me if my hastiness has any ill 
effect! God grant they’ll receive as 
much grace anyway! But I must 
watch impatience hereafter. Our Lord 
wouldn’t act so—neither should I, His 
priest.” 


In this honest-to-goodness fashion 
Practicus continues weighing truths, 
drawing lessons from real life, and 
turning more perfectly to God. But 
Father Poeticus proceeds differently. 
As he reads, he becomes thrilled. He 
can imagine the scene, picture Our 
Lord in it, and see the loving kindness 
of His self-sacrificing actions. “How 
beautiful this is! The Shepherd caring 
for His sheep at all cost to Himself!’ 
he reflects. ‘It is just as Isaias had 
said: ‘He shall feed His flocks as a 
shepherd, He shall gather together the 
lambs with His arms and shall take 
them up in His bosom.’? It is what 
Ezechiel foretold: ‘Behold I Myself 
will seek My sheep. . . . As the shep- 
herd visiteth his flock in the day, .. 
so will I visit My sheep and will de- 
liver them. . . . I will feed them in 
the most fruitful pastures. . . in the 
high mountains of Israel; there they 
shall rest on the green grass and be 
fed in fat pastures. . . . I will seek 
that which is lost; and that which was 
driven away, I will bring again; and 
I will bind up that which is broken, . . . 
and I will strengthen that which is 
weak; and that which was fat and 
strong I will preserve. . . . I will save 
My flock, and it shall be no more a 
spoil.’* How solicitious He is lest any 
harm, however slight, befalls them. 
And all at the cost of self! But I also 
am a shepherd in Israel. I, too, must 
care for the sheep; I must allow no 
harm to come to them. At whatever 
cost to myself, I should make them 
happy—happy in the abundance of 
grace, happy through my sacrifices. 
My Master, make me sol’’ 

And thus he goes on correlating the 
beautiful passages of Scripture, filling 
his soul with inspiring thoughts, ex- 





2Ts., xl. 11. 
§ Ezech., xxxiv. 11-22. 
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pressing himself with love to the Mas- 
ter, and drawing sound lessons of an 
esthetical cast. 


The Advice of Our Lord 


In like manner, we can discover our 
own method and allow ourselves to 
meditate according to the nature and 
grace within us. For the art of medi- 
tating consists chiefly in being artless. 
Here is one place where Our Lord’s 
words very definitely apply: ‘‘Unless 
you become as little children, you 
shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’’* Moreover, only when this 
approach is made do we open the 


« Matt., xviii. 4. 


sources of help. Then we can obtain 
real benefit from the ascetical writings 
of some Saint or recognized author 
who manifests our own characteristics. 
Then, too, we have every reason to 
hope that the Holy Ghost will direct 
us further, since we have codperated 
with initial graces. The logical out- 
come should be an arrival at contem- 
plation, in which, as far as the present 
life permits, God is beheld in a veiled 
manner. In this way, our meditation 
becomes a prayer that gradually en- 
ters, as it were, into His sight, accord- 
ing to the words of the Psalmist: “‘In- 
tret in conspectu Tuo oratio meal’’® 


§ Ps. Ixxxvii. 2. 

















What Is Wrong with the School? 


By Pau E CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


It is traditional for school architects 
and school administrators to arrogate 
to themselves all judgment in regard 
to the adequacy of the school building 
and its equipment. There is no doubt 
that the school architect has superior 
technical knowledge and skill, and the 
administrator is presumed to have a 
wealth of experience to guide him in de- 
termining what is necessary in a new 
school building. Should we not, how- 
ever, give a voice to the teacher? 
Teachers do voice their opinions in no 
uncertain terms when they discover 
that a new building, presumed perfect 
upon construction, labors from serious 
defects. 

Yet, most school buildings are 
planned with little reference to the no- 
tions of classroom teachers as to what 
those buildings should offer to the 
users. Is this because those in charge 
of construction fear that teachers’ ideas 
would prove to be expensive? Every 
builder feels the pressure of economy in 
the erection of a new building, but 
true economy is not served through the 
elimination of features that would con- 
tribute to the functional value of the 
building. We must not sacrifice effi- 
ciency for economy. 

The pastor about to build a school 
does well to insist that teachers, ex- 
perienced teachers, be taken into the 
counsels of the architect. A teacher 
may not be skilled in the reading of 
blueprints or in the exact preparation 
of plans and specifications, but his 
experience will enable him to advise 


even a skilled architect in the func- 
tional planning of a school building. 
It is vexing to find that an installation 
approved by an architect and later 
found unsatisfactory, could have been 
guarded against by simple consultation 
with any experienced teacher. Many 
instances come readily to mind: no 
teacher, for example, would approve a 
placement of windows that must in- 
evitably throw direct light into the 
faces of children at work; a music 
teacher would insist upon proper acous- 
tical treatment for every music room, 
particularly where the music room ad- 
joins the other classrooms; a teacher 
who has suffered disturbance from 
noisy lockers just outside his class- 
room would counsel other placement 
for these lockers, or perhaps a different 
type of locker that would operate 
quietly. These instances are not fanci- 
ful, but are cited from actual experi- 
ence. 


Mistakes in the Designing of Schools 


Just as the user of a home can tell 
the builder what mistakes to avoid and 
what improvements to incorporate in 
the next home he builds, so the users of 
a school can tell a school architect of 
his past mistakes and of possible im- 
provements. The teacher will think 
first of those features of the building 
which make instruction more efficient 
and so increase the returns to the pupil. 
This becomes evident from a study 
made by Heber Hinds Ryan (The 
American School Board Journal, Janu- 
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ary, 1941). A graduate class in school 
administration gave particular study 
to the construction of efficient school 
buildings. The students of the class 
were, almost without exception, teach- 
ers of experience. No one of the rec- 
ommendations demanded a thing for 
the comfort of the teacher except where 
his comfort contributed to the effi- 
ciency of his work. 


Lack of Storage and Exhibit Space 


The “pet peeve’ that received the 
highest vote was the lack of storage and 
exhibit space. Changes in educational 
method call for increased space of this 
type. The use of visual and multi- 
sensory aids to instruction brings this 
problem of storage and display into 
strong light. The art teacher and the 
music teacher are to-day making use 
of a great variety of materials which re- 
quire storage and display space that 
was thought superfluous a few decades 
ago. The problem is further accen- 
tuated through the construction of 
material in classroom work for which 
the traditional classroom equipment 
was not originally devised. Recon- 
struction of old buildings to achieve 
space of this type is not feasible, but 
the architect should give ear to con- 
structive suggestions that are the direct 
fruit of experience. 


Need of an Extra Room 

At this point it is apposite to present 
a suggestion that will increase the 
pupil use and the community and/or 
parish use of the school building. 
Every school should have an extra 
room, a room free from the ordinary 
demands of the school schedule, that 
can be used for the many emergency 
purposes that arise in the course of the 
school day. In the parish school this 
extra room can serve for choir rehear- 


sals, meetings of altar boys, special 
classes for deviates, and meetings of 
parish secieties or groups. In the ab- 
sence of an auditorium, such an extra 
room is very vital to the orderly proc- 
esses of the school. There are many 
school activities that can be cared for 
in an auditorium if it is made acces- 
sible, but there are many of these ac- 
tivities for which a small room is better 
adapted than the auditorium. The 
extra room will serve for physical and 
psychological examinations where no 
special health room is provided. The 
primary teacher can carry on many ac- 
tivities in a secluded room that would 
be a source of disturbance in the class- 
room (e¢.g., a rhythm band, musical 
or dramatic entertainment, particu- 
larly where it is desired to present the 
production of one room to the pupils 
of another). The absence of fixed 
furniture in this room will allow it to 
be used for assembly purposes of all 
kinds. This room is invaluable as a 
recreational center, especially for 
smaller children, when the weather 
does not permit them to exercise out- 
doors. Teachers find that all pupils 
are refreshed by the mere transfer 
from room to room. At times the ab- 
sence of pupils from their own room 
for a short period will simplify the 
problem of ventilation. 


Equipment and Location of the Estra 
Room 


Teachers of experience assure the 
writer that much use can be made of 
the extra room we here advocate. 
They also suggest that no fixed furni- 
ture be used here—that standard fold- 
ing chairs are preferable because they 
can be removed on demand to make 
way for a variety of activities that re- 
quire large floor space. It is obvious 
that this room should be of somewhat 
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larger dimensions than the average 
classroom, but a standard classroom 
should be devoted to this purpose 
where no larger room is available. 
Our enumeration of the functions of 
the extra room is not exhaustive; the 
inventiveness of teachers will devise 
other uses for such aroom. The prin- 
cipal will find that this room will serve 
as a clearinghouse for situations—dis- 
ciplinary, custodial, administrative, in 
fact, emergencies of any kind—that 
now clutter his office with visitors and 
their problems. 

To promote community or parish 
use of the extra room we must have it 
near the street level, because older per- 
sons, especially tired parents, find it 
difficult to climb stairs. Those who 
come rarely as visitors to schools are 
encouraged by the easy access of the 
room assigned to them. We have 
known the attendance at a P.T.A. 
meeting to be increased through the 
simple expedient of transferring the 
place of meeting from the third floor to 
the first. 


Inadequate Ventilation 


Our graduate class in school adminis- 
tration gave second place in the list of 
complaints to inadequate, unreliable, 
or noisy ventilation. Ventilation 
theorists lay down hard-and-fast rules 
which hard-pressed teachers cannot 
observe. Room units blow hot and 
cold at the wrong time, buzz, hum, and 
rattle. We may concede that each 
ventilation plan has its merits, but cer- 
tainly each has its shortcomings. 
Schoolroom ventilation still belongs on 
the list of unsolved problems. Archi- 
tects, please take note. We can tell 
the teacher that the wind is too violent, 
that the ventilators are clogged or 
rusty, but we cannot blame him when 
he opens a window in the absence of 


proper ventilation. The stuffiness of 
classrooms has been known to force 
even a pastor, who must pay the heat- 
ing bills, to suggest the opening of a 
window. 


Unsatisfactory Lighting 


Failure to make the lighting of class- 
rooms conform with accepted stand- 
ards of artificial lighting, ranks third 
among the strictures of our graduate 
group. Current advances in this field 
make it possible for the architect to 
equip the modern school with adequate 
and automatically controlled lighting 
facilities. The cost of original installa- 
tion is not prohibitive, but the remod- 
eling of antiquated installations is diffi- 
cult and expensive. To-day priorities 
stand in the way. The foot-candle me- 
ter and a few auxiliary switches may 
effect a better distribution of light. 
Teachers do not look upon fluorescent 
lighting as a panacea for lighting ills. 

The color effect in the classroom is a 
factor in the problem of illumination. 
Until recently very few authorities 
suggested any other color than buff for 
the classroom. Experimentation in 
electrical laboratories, notably in Nela 
Park, has made the school world con- 
scious of the warming and the cooling 
effect of colors. Derivatives of red 
stimulate a feeling of warmth, while 
derivatives of blue and green produce 
a sensation of coolness. The color ex- 
pert is introducing greens, blues, grays, 
yellows, even peaches and lavenders, 
into the modern classroom. Color 
needs further study, subjective and 
objective, but we do know that cheer- 
ful, pleasant, and desirable interiors 
are achieved by comfortable and suffi- 
cient lighting plus a careful selection 
of wall colors. A Nela Park study has 
this recommendation: ‘‘In general, for 
schoolhouses cool colors are recom- 
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mended. These are greens, blues, and 
neutrals. (Neutrals are gray, white, 
and silver or aluminum.) Tans, 
browns, reds, and yellows suggest 
warmth and are to be avoided in large 
quantities for working environ- 
ments.’’ A touch of complementary 
colors—for example, red with green, 
and purple with yellow—will avoid 
monotony. Care must be exercised 
to have only small amounts of warm 
complementary colors in classrooms. 
Rooms in which we do not work or live 
for any great length of time can be 
more colorful and of more striking de- 
sign. The school decorator will seek to 
achieve harmony where possible with 
other articles in the room, such as the 
desks, equipment, draperies, and pic- 
tures. 
Artificial Light Problems 


Artificial light is needed in the aver- 
age classroom most of the time. We 
must give attention to the effect of 
color upon the prevailing type of arti- 
ficial illumination. ‘The lighting of a 
room with Mazda C (tungsten fila- 
ment) lamps provides a warmer light 
(an excess at the red end of the light 
spectrum) than daylight. When light 
strikes buff walls, the cooler colors are 
absorbed and the warmer tones re- 
flected into the room, which naturally 
accentuates the warmth or yellow color 
of the light from Mazda C lamps. It 
is quite practical and possible to paint 
the walls with cool colors having the 
same reflection factor as the warmer 
shades, and it is being done. These 
colors will reflect ‘cooler’ light back into 
the room, thus tending to counter- 
balance the excess warmth of the light 
from the filament lamps and so produc- 
ing a color of light closer to daylight.’’? 


1The American School Board Journal 
(January, 1941), p. 52. 
3 Jhid., p. 61. 


Finally, it is not superfluous to note that 
cooler colors are preferred for another 
reason: many hours of many school 
days are above normal temperature; 
the cooler colors help to make this con- 
dition endurable. Artificial air-con- 
ditioning with the cooling feature is a 
distant development in the school. 

The lack of teachers’ rest rooms is 
quite common in schools, but of late 
years plans for new buildings have in- 
corporated this feature. No selfish 
desire for personal comfort prompted 
this suggestion; the rest room is a 
morale builder among teachers and 
gives hard-working pedagogues their 
only respite during the school day from 
the strain of contact with the minds 
and the activities of pupils. The ma- 
ture mind and body of the teacher 
need occasional periods for thought and 
repose. Our parish schools are fortu- 
nate in commonly having the com- 
munity room and other facilities of the 
convent nearby and accessible at all 
times. 


Cobperation between Teachers Solves 
Many Problems 


We have dealt incidentally with the 
fifth count in the indictment of our 
graduate students: lack of functional 
planning in arrangement of rooms, and 
use of a given classroom for such differ- 
ent purposes that there are clashes 
over problems of setting up and using 
special equipment and materials. It 
is true that we seldom meet an ideal 
situation; codperation makes for har- 
mony where different teachers use the 
same classroom in successive periods. 
No doubt many complaints that come 
to the ears of the principal are the 
fruit of petty irritation, but certainly 
each teacher should have the special 
equipment and materials that he needs, 
and space for its storage. The ingenu- 
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ity of the teacher will enable him to 
overcome the inevitable awkward situa- 
tions that arise from the very mul- 
tiplicity of materials and activities of 
the normal schoolday. He will not 
look upon everything that impedes 
his teaching processes as a personal 
affront. 


Unreliable Heating 


Unreliable or inequitable heating is 
a source of vexation to teachers, a haz- 
ard to the health of all occupants of 
the school, and interferes with the 
efficiency of all teaching and learning 
activities. Insufficient fuel or careless- 
ness on the part of the custodian will 
make even the best heating system 
unreliable. Where all the units do not 
carry the requisite amount of heat, we 
must seek the intervention of a heating 
engineer. It frequently happens that 
some minor defect, readily detected by 
an expert, cripples the functioning of 
an excellent heating system. It is fu- 
tile to have the custodian struggle with 
a heating system that pounds, hums, 
or whistles; ordinarily he is not an ex- 
pert, and his attempts to conquer tech- 
nical difficulties result only in a loss of 
time. 


Obsolete Furnishings 


Frequently the beauty and the gen- 
eral efficiency of a new school are im- 
paired by the retention of super- 
annuated types of school furniture. 
This does not mean that all equipment 
must be replaced simply because it is 
old, but it is a mistake to retain furni- 
ture that is an eyesore and a tempta- 
tion to further defacement on the part 
of the users. 

The practical teachers of our gradu- 
ate class make mention of a number of 
features that we thought had been 
eliminated from the modern school. 


Does any school of recent construction 
have low-visibility blackboards, un- 
sanitary fountains, narrow corridors, 
dangerous protrusion into corridors, in- 
accessible water and heating valves, 
classrooms that are too small, or a 
clock and bell system that is inefficient? 
Other strictures of our graduate group 
make it clear that teachers are alert 
to a lack of bulletin boards, of proper 
provision for pupils’ wraps, of class- 
room library facilities, of conference 
rooms and of workrooms requisite to 
the orderly conduct of the school, and 
even of the lack of platforms in class- 
rooms. 

We cannot here comment at length 
on all the items that merited a vote 
from the graduate group, but it is a 
sad commentary on the work of the 
architect when he fails to make pro- 
vision for the essential equipment of 
the school. State laws require that a 
school building be made fireproof, but 
there is no law to force an architect or 
builder to install, for instance, black- 
boards of proper visibility. Injury to 
the eyes of pupils will result where 
there is no strong contrast between the 
color of the blackboard and the color 
of the chalk used. Sight-saving chalk 
may be a mere commercial item or a 
fad, but its promotion and sale is a 
proof that the eyes of pupils sometimes 
suffer injury from the low visibility of 
blackboards. 


Bulletin Boards 


Advance in teaching procedures and 
methods calls for extensive use of bulle- 
tin boards. Adult visitors are sur- 
prised to find that the classroom bulle- 
tin board is in constant use for a 
variety of purposes designed to render 
instructional procedures more effec- 
tive. Frequently it is supplemented 
with a display wire or rail along the top 
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of the blackboard. Specimens of pu- 
pils’ work are exhibited here as a re- 
ward for assignments well carried out 
and as a stimulus to emulation on the 
part of other pupils. General bulletin 
boards in the corridors, placed suc- 
cessively in charge of the teachers of 
various grades, serve to acquaint the 
student body with the work of the 
school and to arouse laggard pupils 
throughout the school. The school 
bulletin boards are practical as well as 
decorative. 

The equipment of the modern school 
is incomplete without a duplicating 
machine of some type. Extensive 
duplication of school papers calls for a 
workroom for this purpose; where 
there is no such room the principal will 
find that the duplicating equipment 
and materials gravitate to his over- 
crowded office. 


School Library 


In the Middle Ages there came into 
currency a proverb to the effect that 
“a monastery without a library is like 
a castle without an armory.”” To-day 
the library is the intellectual armory 
of the school. Every school, elemen- 
tary or secondary, should have a li- 


brary for the general use of the student 
body. Constructive use of the school 
library trains the pupil to avail him- 
self of the resources of a public library. 
The classroom library is a valuable 
adjunct to, or branch of, the school 
library. The reading corner or the 
reading table of the primary grades is 
the seed from which develops the more 
extensive classroom library of the 
upper grades. The modern teacher 
feels that he is deprived of certain es- 
sential tools of instruction and learn- 
ing when he does not have a classroom 
library that gives ready access to es- 
sential supplementary books and other 
written or printed materials. Pupils 
of a given grade take pride in lending 
books of their own to their classroom 
library. Under the supervision of the 
teacher, improved reading interests 
and habits will result. The informal 
learnings of the library habit are be- 
yond computation. 

Doubtless every teacher will be con- 
scious of defects and shortcomings that 
are not listed here. Such an analysis 
of the offerings, physical and instruc- 
tional, of a school is not captious fault- 
finding but constructive criticism of 
the highest order. 
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Prayers of Preparation before Mass 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


II. Recitation of the Canticles before Mass 


“Orationes inferius positas pro tem- 
poris opportunitate dicat’”—so runs 
the recommendation of the Ritus 
Servandus. If we have here no formal 
command, there is no doubt as to 
what the Church desires. As oppor- 
tunity serves, after a period of inti- 
mate, heart-to-heart talk with God in 
our own way, we should prayerfully, 
in our own words and thoughtfully, 
recite some of the vocal prayers chosen 
for us by the Church herself. Who has 
an experience and knowledge of the 
interior life at all comparable with that 
of the Church? Who knows better how 
a creature should speak to the Lord in 
the sacred moments preceding the 
august sacrifice? Now, the formulas 
she sets before us are of all forms of 
prayer the very best, because they are 
the inspired canticles of the Scriptures 
and the outpourings of supplication 
and praise with which the Holy Ghost 
inspired the men who composed 
them. 

There are, first of all, five Psalms, 
every one of which is peculiarly appro- 
priate to the moment. We begin 
with an antiphon, which is an appeal 
to God’s benevolence and mercy for 
ourselves and those we wish to pray 
for. The prayer is inspired by that of 
Tobias in his hour of trial when he 
pleaded with the Lord: ‘‘And now, O 
Lord, think of me, and take not re- 
venge of my sins, neither remember 
my offenses, nor those of my parents” 
(Tob., iii. 3). 


Inspiration of the First Canticle 


It is impossible to give a detailed 
commentary on all the Psalms that 
follow, but a brief study of the first 
one may be useful as showing how 
much food for thought and how much 
inspiration for prayer there is in these 
matchless canticles. The authorship 
of the Psalm is uncertain, though the 
ardent love of God’s house expressed 
in it is reminiscent of David's feelings 
in regard to the sanctuary of Jehovah. 
It expresses in most felicitous fashion 
the feelings of a priest to whom no 
place ought to be so dear as his church, 
be it ever so poor and lowly. Asa 
matter of fact, experience shows that 
a priest’s heart—and the hearts of the 
people, too—cling with a specially 
tender affection to a building which 
they know to be poor, just because it is 
their church. 

Our Psalm is one of the canticles 
which the Jewish pilgrim bands were 
wont to sing as they journeyed up to 
Jerusalem. It is a song for the road, 
to cheer and sustain the weary, foot- 
sore pilgrim. It gives utterance to the 
most burning love for God’s house, the 
joy felt at the thought of seeing it 
once more, a holy envy of those whose 
privilege it is to live near it, as do the 
people of Jerusalem; but, best of all, 
it expresses the happiness of those who 
minister and even dwell in the house 
of the Lord. It is not difficult to im- 
agine the enthusiasm of the simple- 
minded Israelite who came up to the 
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Holy City, from the stifling Jordan 
valley, from the rugged hill-country of 
Galilee, or from the edge of the arid 
desert. Palestine was always a pov- 
erty-stricken land owing to the ravages 
of endless wars, but even more so be- 
cause of the lack of water and the con- 
sequent barrenness of the soil. On the 
other hand, all the wealth and beauty 
of the arts had been brought to bear on 
the building and adornment of the 
Temple and the city. Wonderful 
tales were told in the villages and 
hamlets of the splendor of the services 
in the national sanctuary—the shrine 
where alone, among all the famous 


cities of the world, God was 
worshipped as He wished to be wor- 
shipped. 


Although its inspired composer in- 
scribed it to ‘“The choirmaster or leader 
of the singers chosen from among the 
sons of Core,” and though another 
direction of the poet’s suggests that it 
was also sung at the joyful season of 
the vintage when the merry work of 
the vine-press caused a universal ex- 
plosion of joy and thankfulness to 
God, our Psalm is in reality meant for 
all time. In fact, its full spiritual 
beauty and significance are brought out 
only in the New Dispensation, when 
the Church takes it up and makes of it 
the expression of her ardent love and 
longing for Him who dwells in our 
temples. 


The True Pastor’s Love for His Church 


The opening verse, on the lips of the 
priest, gives utterance to the deep- 
seated love that fills him not only for 
our churches in general, but for the 
particular church in which he ministers 
to the Lord, even as Samuel of old 
ministered to the Lord in the vanished 
sanctuary of Silo. To a good priest, 
his church is his great love. When he 


is away from it, even though it be on 
the Master’s business, his soul pines 
with longing for the sanctuary where 
his Lord is in residence. ‘My heart, 
my whole body, my entire being exult 
in the living God’’—the God who 
“gladdeneth my youth.’”’ Even so did 
Mary proclaim that her “spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Saviour.” 

When the pilgrim stood in the halls 
or the long-drawn porticoes of the 
Temple, he almost envied the sparrows 
or the turtle-doves that made their 
nests in God’s sanctuary and so found 
a home for their young near the altar 
of the Lord. Even so the priest’s 
thoughts and longings, like homing 
birds, converge for ever towards the 
altar of his King and his God. Happy 
the priest who realizes the privilege 
that is his of dwelling in the house of 
God! Indeed, most priests live prac- 
tically under the same roof as their 
Lord. Even if the presbytery stands 
apart from the church, it is always 
near. As a rule, it is no great exer- 
tion for a priest to visit his Master. 
His church, in fact, is to him not only a 
place of worship; it is also the scene 
of his activities. The church is his 
workshop, so to speak. Whether he 
wills it or not, many hours of his life 
must needs be spent there. What a 
tragedy if a priest is not gladly in his 
church! How pitiful if he is only there 
when unavoidable duty compels his 
presence! It would be a sad state of 
affairs if his good people did indeed 
pay visits to the church, on the way to 
or from work, but he himself were 
never seen praying at the foot of the 
altar. It is certain that the faithful 
notice the frequent presence or habit- 
ual absence of the priest, and just as 
they rejoice and feel encouraged when 
they find that their spiritual guide and 
father prays with them, so they ex- 
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perience a sense of disappointment if it 
is otherwise. 

Nowadays, in many parts of the 
world, priests are too often greatly 
overworked, especially in big town 
parishes; but there are likewise not a 
few on whose hands time hangs heavy. 
If only these would realize how much 
their lengthened visits to the sanctuary 
of their peaceful church would help 
those who are all but swept off their 
feet by the rush of work in a busy 
modern parish! 


A Message of Encouragement and 
onsolation 


The holy Curé d’Ars was assuredly 
the most marvellously successful par- 
ish priest the world has ever seen. 
For that reason Pius XI proclaimed 
him the heavenly Patron of the pas- 
toral clergy of the whole world. Now, 
that great Saint practically lived in his 
church. When he was not in the con- 
fessional, he was sure to be found 
kneeling without any support at the 
foot of the altar, or on the stone floor 
of his sacristy, reading his Office. 
Assuredly his was an exceptional voca- 
tion for which he received an uncom- 
mon grace, but it would be a mistake 
to imagine God raised him solely for 
our admiration. In a measure at 
least, we should learn to imitate him, 
and so make of our church the main 
field of our interest and activity. 
“A day in thy courts,” the Psalmist 
sings, “is better than a thousand 
(wherever or however they be spent): 
I would far rather be despised, be the 
least, or occupy a mean place, in the 
house of my God, than dwell in the 
tents of sinners.’’ These words have 
a precious message for the priest who 
may feel tempted to repine because his 
superior has appointed him to a poor, 
lonely, uninteresting parish. He feels 


forsaken, isolated, perhaps slighted: 
others have been promoted, men who 
were his classmates, who were not more 
brilliant in the seminary than he was. 
But somehow they have caught the 
eye of the authorities, they have been 
noticed and promoted, whilst he re- 
mains in his restricted sphere. What 
matters it! Someone must exploit this 
particular corner of the Master’s vine- 
yard. It may be barren, unpromising 
soil. But, after all, it is He who allots 
it to us. He wants us to work here. 
His eye is upon us. At the end of the 
day our reward will be not a whit less 
than that of those whose work lay in 
a more conspicuous part of the field. 
Therefore, let me sing from my heart, 
in these precious moments of prepara- 
tion for Mass: ‘‘Yes, Lord! I choose 
gladly to remain in this mean corner 
of Thy house: for it is Thy house, and 
blessed are they who dwell in Thy 
courts.”” And in the end “‘gratiam et 
gloriam dabit Dominus’’—we are not 
asked to work for nothing. He will be 
our reward exceeding great. 

The other Psalms are no less appro- 
priate to this sacred morning hour. 
Since there is no more than a sugges- 
tion that the priest should recite them, 
it may at times be more helpful to say 
only one, or two, as the case may be, 
according as devotion prompts. A 
slow, deliberate, meditative recital 
of any one of these sacred poems will do 
us more good than a hurried reading of 
them all. 


The Collects Should Never Be Omitted 


Even if the Psalms are omitted en- 
tirely, at least the seven Collects that 
follow should not be left out, for they 
are singularly of a nature to put the 
priest’s soul into the dispositions in 
which he should go up to the altar. 
The concluding prayer in particular, 
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though it is not a modern composition, 
strikes a singularly modern note, so 
much so that it might very well have 
come out of the pages of the fourth 
book of the Imitation or some modern 
prayer book: “O God, cleanse our 
consciences by visiting them.’”’ Though 
the Holy Ghost is not mentioned by 
name, it would seem that He is ad- 
dressed in this Collect, for it is pre- 
cisely His mission or task to purify the 
soul by His coming and so to prepare in 
it a worthy dwelling for Our Lord. 
In the Liturgy of Pentecost this idea 
occurs more than once. Thus, in the 
Secret Prayer of Whit Sunday we 
pray: ‘‘...corda nostra sancti Spiritus 
illustratione emunda.” And in the 
Postcommunion: “Sancti Spiritus, Do- 
mine, corda nostra mundet infusio.”’ 
The same idea is found in the Collect 
of Whit Tuesday. In liturgical phrase- 
ology, cor means the same as conscien- 
tia, for the Liturgy, like the Bible, is 
not much given to the use of abstract 
terms, so that the word heart is in fre- 
quent use when we would say con- 
science. That the Holy Ghost is ad- 
dressed is confirmed by the verb 
“visit,” which is, as it were, a re- 
served word, one used especially to 
designate the activity of the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. Thus, 
in the great hymn we pray: Mentes 
tuorum visita! At this hour of the day 
the priest asks the Holy Spirit to purify 
his heart to the end that ‘‘at His com- 
ing, Our Lord Jesus Christ may find 
in us a ready dwelling place.’’ Here 
we have a very modern train of thought 
and expression, yet one strictly founded 
on Christ’s own promise that “‘he that 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My 
blood, abideth in Me and I in him” 
(John, vi. 57). 

These prayers of personal prepara- 
tion (as distinct from those which are 


now embodied in the Mass itself, 
though they were at one time distinct 
from it) are fairly ancient, though they 
do not go back beyond the late Middle 
Ages. The Psalms now prescribed are 
found in a Missal of 1534. Méicro- 
logus (in the eleventh century) men- 
tions only four as being then in use at 
Rome, namely, the Psalms Quam 
dilecta, Benedixisti, Inclina Domine, 
and Credidi. The Pontifical of Pru- 
dentius of Troyes (tenth century) and 
the Ambrosian Missal mention only 
the Miserere. Marténe notes that 
many Missals are silent concerning 
these preparatory Psalms, so that their 
recitation was obviously left to per- 
sonal inspiration (‘De Antiq. Eccl. 
Rit.,” Lib. I, cap. IV, a. 1). 


Prayer for Every Weekday 


The Missal, in addition to the five 
Psalms and seven Collects, also gives 
us a lengthy prayer for each day of the 
week. These prayers are attributed 
to St. Ambrose, but the whole context— 
the ideas and their wording—makes it 
abundantly clear that they cannot be 
the genuine work of the Bishop of 
Milan. Not thus did Ambrose write 
or speak. Rather do the prayers 
sound somewhat like the effusions of 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, or as if a chap- 
ter of Mother Loyola’s quite beautiful 
but very modern book “Welcome” 
had been done into Latin. But this is 
not written with a view to belittling 
these prayers: they are beautiful, in- 
spiring, sincere, and most appropriate, 
and since Holy Church suggests their 
use we do well if from time to time we 
make of them the utterance of our 
faith and hope and love. But they 
are not St. Ambrose’s. It only remains 
to add that precious indulgences are 
attached to the use of this quasi- 
liturgical preparation. But whatever 
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Psalms or prayers a priest says or 
omits, he should never omit the prayer 
entitled ‘‘Declaratio intentionis ante 
Missam,” beginning with the words: 
Ego volo celebrare Missam (to which an 
indulgence is attached). 

But this prayer has yet another ad- 
vantage and at this hour. In it the 
priest recalls to mind what a glorious 
thing he is about to accomplish. By a 
reverent celebration of the Holy Sacri- 


fice he gives immense glory to God and 
procures incalculable blessings and 
graces for the living and the dead, so 
that it is no exaggeration to say that 
at the hour of sacrifice he is the cyno- 
sure of all eyes—of those in heaven and 
on earth, whilst hell sees its power cur- 
tailed and hemmed in by the divine 
force and energy liberated, as it were, 
by the Mass. 








Answers to Questions 


Revival of Old Superstition of 
String-Measuring 


Question: With so many doctors 
inducted into the service, an old 
superstition has come to life in my 
parish and in the nearby episcopal 
city. Some Catholics, regular re- 
cipients of the Sacraments, I am told, 
claim to have the power to cure. They 
use the string-measuring method: 
measure the child with a string from 
head to foot; if that length is not 
7 times the length of the foot, they say 
3 religious incantations, and forbid 
the person to take any medicine until 
this superstition has been repeated 
several times. Catholics have been 
taking their children to such persons, 
and say that the children have got 
relief. I cannot get any of these 
patrons to reveal the quack’s identity. 
The people cannot see any wrong in 
this, because doctors cannot be had; 
the sick child gets well; the ‘‘cure” 
is administered by Catholics and 
“good Catholics.”” Why, then, should 
they not patronize them? What 
would you advise? 

PERPLEXED. 


Answer: When a person seriously 
ill refuses to have recourse to medical 
help which may cure him, that person 
is tempting God and committing a 
serious sin if he has sense enough to 
sin seriously. So, if another has re- 
course to things in themselves futile 
and expects therefrom a cure, he dis- 
honors God by indirectly seeking the 
aid of wicked spirits or by foolishly 
throwing his money into the hands of 
fakirs. The practice described is a 
patronage of superstition in one or 
other form, and brings Catholic piety 
into disrepute. The whole matter 
should be brought to the attention of 
the local Ordinary. 


Further Difficulties on Extreme 
Unction 


Question: I ask three questions: 
(1) Is it certain that a single anoint- 
ing apart from necessity is valid? 
(2) If the priest omits anointing the 
feet after he had made up his mind to 
anoint them, what of the validity? 
(3) If every anointing is valid, whether 
repeated or not in the same illness, 
why use the condition, st capax es; 
because then if a previous anointing 
had been given, the new anointing 
would not be valid? 

DUBITANS. 


Answer: As to the first query, the 
practice of the Church makes certain 
that one anointing confers the Sacra- 
ment essentially, several anointings 
integrally. There was a time when 
only one anointing was given in both 
Eastern and Western Church. Neces- 
sity never validates a Sacrament 
directly. If one anointing given un- 
lawfully were invalid, what could 
make it valid when given in the case of 
necessity? 

As to the second query, if even one 


.anointing were had, the Sacrament is 


valid. Incorrect procedure after that 
may be unlawful, but it cannot undo 
the Sacrament already conferred val- 
idly. 

As to the third query, the condition 
concerns the intention, not the pre- 
vious administration of the Sacra- 
ment. Hence, theologians advise not 
to use the latter condition; for the 
priest is justified in giving another 
anointing if the circumstances de- 
mand it and he is unable to find out 
for a certainty whether the person 
had already been anointed. Then 
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the anointing is made sure of; and ifa 
new and fuller grace is given, there is a 
great gain. 


Three Sacraments Given to Un- 
concious Methodist Woman in 
Dying Condition 


Question: Tillie, a baptized Meth- 
odist, is taken to a Sisters’ hospital in 
an unconscious condition with little 
chance of coming out of that state 
before death. When the chaplain as- 
certains the facts, he secretly baptizes 
the woman conditionally, then ab- 
solves her conditionally, and thereupon 
anoints her absolutely. Did this 
chaplain do right: (1) in baptizing 
the woman; (2) in absolving her con- 
ditionally; (3) in anointing her ab- 
solutely? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: Theologians agree that the 
Sacraments. necessary for salvation 
may be given to dying non-Catholics, 
salvatis jure saluandis. And any one 
of the Sacraments administered may 
have been necessary for Tillie’s salva- 
tion. As to baptism, it is at least 
probable that her baptism was in- 
valid; as to penance, if the baptism 
were valid and she had previous and 
unretracted sorrow for sin externally 
manifested, she is capable of absolu- 
tion if there is still a moral union 
between the sorrow elicited and the 
absolution (and perhaps this union 
can endure indefinitely); and as to 
Extreme Unction, if she was validly 
baptized, even if she has not as yet 
made any act of contrition, she may 
before death have a lucid moment and 
turn to her God with sorrow. 


Who Anoints a Postulant? 


Question: A girl postulant is danger- 
ously ill. The motherhouse is within 
the limits of her parish. May the 
local pastor or assistant lawfully 


anoint her in spite of there being an 
assigned chaplain to that institute? 
CAPELLANUS COGITANS. 


Answer: I think he can, because 
the assignment of the chaplain does 
not take the girl out of the parish. 
The chaplain is assigned for the con- 
venience of the special institute; the 
postulant hasn’t as yet become a part 
of the institute, and at the same time 
is not outside her parish. I think 
the case is parallel to that of a person 
living within the territorial limits 
of one parish and affiliated by per- 
mission of the bishop with another. 
The pastor of the actual as opposed 
to the legal parish would seem to re- 
tain his right to anoint lawfully at 
the request of the transferred par- 
ishioner. 


Cathedral Rectors or Cathedral 
Pastors? 
Question: We see the parish priests 
of cathedral parishes often referred to 
as the rectors of the cathedral. Is this 


correct? 
READER. 


Answer: I think not. The term, 
“rectors,” seems to be a carry-over 
from the Third Council of Baltimore, 
when Rome brought some of the so- 
called parish priests into closer prox- 
imity to the canonical parish priest 
proper. So, those near-parish-priests 
or pastors were called irremovable 
rectors with the proviso that cathe- 
dral parishes were not to be made 
irremovable rectorships. Naturally, 
then, cathedral pastors were called 
rectors. But the Code applies the 
term rector to the head of a non-parish 
church. The only cathedrals that 
are parishes, and whose pastoral priest 
is not verbally a pastor or parochus, 
are those with a Chapter annexed. 
There the acting pastor is called a 
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vicarius, with all the rights of a pastor 
but not the name; the Chapter re- 
mains the habitual pastor. Now all 
our self-supporting parishes have pas- 
tors, including cathedral parishes. To 
say “rector” is to use pre-Code 
language. 


Chaplain of Small Hospital 
Binating 


Question: May a priest binate in 
the following circumstances? He is 
appointed by the bishop to say Mass in 
a small Catholic hospital in charge of 
five Sisters. Then he says a second 
Mass in the parish church. Hence, at 
his first Mass his congregation is made 
up of five Sisters and one or two nurses 
at most. Must he refuse to help out 
in the parish, especially in these days 
of sacerdotal shortages? It would be 
inconvenient for the Sisters to attend 
Mass in the nearest parish church, but 
far from impossible. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: There seems to be no 
doubt about the fact that he may 
binate under the circumstances, be- 
cause he is justified by virtue of his 
appointment in saying Mass in the 
hospital in order to enable the Sisters 
and their assistants to hear Mass in a 
regularly erected chapel. Therefore, 
in saying a second Mass to meet the 
needs of a congregation, he is in the 
same position as a Religious who goes 
out for two Masses on a Sunday, or a 
secular priest with only one Mass 
of obligation who says a second Mass 
to help out in a parish. However, if 
this priest had said a first Mass as a 
devotional Mass for Sisters and not asa 
Mass of obligation, he could not say a 
second. 


Is This Marriage Case Hopeless? 


Question: Jones, a baptized non- 
Catholic, as a high school boy is forced 


by civil process to marry a girl who 
had practised the doctrine of the 
alleged right of sex experience outside 
of marriage. He went through the 
form of a marriage but never had any- 
thing to do with the girl afterwards. 
Later he married a Catholic civilly 
and has reared by her a Catholic 
family. Is this a case of metus injuste 
incussus? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: Perhaps the circumstances 
would show that the marriage was 
entered into under grave and unjust 
fear; perhaps not. If, however, a 
case were started on the grounds of 
defective consent, and this allegation 
was not proved, but it was established 
that there were never sexual relations 
between the original couple after the 
marriage ceremony, then the case could 
be sent on to Rome for a dispensation 
from non-consummated marriage. A 
similar course is followed when al- 
leged impotency cannot be proved, but 
incidentally the evidence shows non- 
consummation. 


Abstinence and Service Men 
Travelling 


Question: For the past three weeks 
I have been looking for some informa- 
tion concerning the laws of the Church 
in regard to abstinence governing 
Service men. The particular point 
that I am trying to get cleared up is: 
do men who are travelling from one 
point to another differ from those on 
furlough (either travelling or at home), 
and do both enjoy the privilege? 
Unus E VICARIIS OBLITIS. 


Answer: I have just been in touch 
with a Catholic chaplain at Jefferson 
Barracks, who tells me that Service 
men are exempted during war time 
wherever they may be and whatever 
they may be doing. In peace time 
they enjoy the dispensation from ab- 
stinence while at any army post or 
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camp, not while on furlough or while 
travelling, unless I suppose they eat 
in the latter case at an army mess. 


Lessons during the Octave of a 
Titular Feast 


Question: I would be obliged if you 
would let me know just what must be 
done in regard to the Lessons of the 
Second and Third Nocturns during 
the Octave of the titular of one’s 
parish, if the Saint has only the proper 
Nocturns of his Feast. 

VOLENS AT NESCIENS. 


Answer: The Roman Octavarium 
is a liturgical book that was provided 
for this purpose. It contains the 
Lessons for the Second and Third 
Nocturns of the days within the oc- 
taves of Titular and Patron Saints. 
The Octavarium was promulgated by 
Urban VIII in 1623, and was reédited 
in 1883 with the approval of the 
Congregation of Rites. However, the 
use of the Octavarium is optional. What 
is to be done, then, if one doesn’t care 
to use the Octavarium or doesn’t pos- 
sess one? During the octaves of 
feasts of Our Lord, the Rosary, the 
Chair of St. Peter at Rome and at 
Antioch, the Lessons of the Second 
and Third Nocturns are taken from the 
feast. For feasts of the Saints the 
Lessons of the Second Nocturn are 
taken from the Common (first or 
second place) on days during the 
octave; on the octave day they are 
taken from the feast. The lessons of 
the Third Nocturn should always 
conform to the Gospel that was read 
at Mass. 


Prayers for Pope in Church? 


Question: When in the Preces et 
Pia Opera it is stated that a Plenary 
Indulgence is granted “‘suetis condi- 
tionibus,”’ may the prayer for the 


intentions of the Holy Father be said 
apart from the visit to the church? 


PRESBYTER NON-PASTORALIS. 


Answer: A questioner in a recent 
issue of the REviEw proposed a diffi- 
culty very similar to the above-men- 
tioned; and we refer the reader to that 
issue. Let us state here that custom 
has sanctioned the saying of the 
prayers for the intentions of the Holy 
Father in conjunction with the visit 
to the church. Also that some in- 
dulgences demand that the prayers be 
said during the visit. The term, 
“under the usual conditions,’’ ob- 
viously refers to the terms under which 
the indulgence is to be gained. If one 
of these conditions is that the prayers 
be said at the time of the visit, then 
one must do so in order to gain the 
indulgence. If the phrase “under the 
usual conditions” is employed, but it 
is not stated that the prayers must 
be said at the visit, then they may be 
said elsewhere. However, the faithful 
should be encouraged to say these 
prayers during the visit, since no more 
appropriate time can be found. 


Little Girl Breaks Her First 
Communion Fast 


Question: One of the little girls in 
the class that was to receive First 
Holy Communion last Sunday in 
festive manner after long preparation, 
thoughtlessly drank a glass of water 
in the morning of her First Com- 
munion Day and tearfully told the 
Sister in charge of her mistake. Sister 
said she could not go to Communion. 
The child’s parents appealed to the 
pastor. He said that under the cir- 
cumstances the little one was ex- 
cused from the Eucharistic fast and 
could receive her First Communion 
with the rest. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: There is no doubt that 
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the child had broken the Eucharistic 
fast, and under ordinary circum- 
stances would be obliged to remain 
away from the Holy Table on that day. 
However, these circumstances are far 
from ordinary; and therefore theo- 
logians are wont to apply the prin- 
ciples of epieikeia in this and similar 
cases. Certainly the inconvenience is 
most grave for all those concerned; 
nor was it the intention of the legis- 
lator to include such a case under the 


scope of the law. Provided, therefore, 
the matter has remained secret so 
that no scandal or “‘admiratio”’ would 
ensue, the child may be permitted to 
make her First Communion with the 
others. It is rightly presumed that 
the legislator would dispense from the 
obligation of the fast if it were possible 
to bring the matter to his attention 
(cfr. Merkelbach, III. n. 282; Priim- 
mer, III. n. 204). 

Joserx P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D 








Roman Documents 


On the Use and Authority of Ver- 
nacular Versions of Sacred 
Scripture! 


For the solution of a question sub- 
mitted to it regarding the use and 
authority of vernacular Versions of the 
Scriptures, especially of translations 
from the original texts, and for the 
further explanation of its Decree of 
April 30, 1934 (De usu versionum 
Sacre Scripture in ecclestis), the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission deems 
it opportune to repeat and commend 
the following norms: 

Inasmuch as, in his Encyclical 
Providentissimus Deus,? Pope Leo 
XIII of happy memory recommended 
that recourse be had to the original 
texts of the Bible for the more pro- 
found understanding and the more 
fruitful interpretation of the Word of 
God; and this recommendation, which 
assuredly was not issued for the ex- 
clusive benefit of exegetes and theolo- 
gians, seemed and seems almost to 
advise that these texts also should be 
translated into the generally known or 
vernacular languages according to the 
established laws of sacred and profane 
scholarship, under the vigilant care 
indeed of competent ecclesiastical 
authority; 

Since, moreover, from the Vulgate 
Edition, which alone among the Latin 
Versions then disseminated was de- 
clared authentic by the Council of 
Trent,* are for the most part taken 


1 Acta Apostolice Sedis, XXXV, pp. 270- 
1 


271. 

2 Acta Leonis XIII, Vol. XIII, p. 342; 
Enchiridion Biblicum, p. 91. 

® Con. Trid., Sess., IV, Decr. De editione et 
usu Ss. Librorum; Enchiridion Biblicum, n. 46. 


the Scriptural pericopes of the litur- 
gical books of the Church which are 
appointed to be read publicly during 
the Most Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
and the Divine Office; servatis servandis: 

(1) Provided they are published with 
the permission of competent ecclesias- 
tical authority in accordance with 
Canon 1391, vernacular Versions of the 
Sacred Scriptures, made either from 
the Vulgate Version or from the origi- 
nal texts, may be employed and read 
by the faithful for their private devo- 
tion; and also, after its text and notes 
have been diligently examined by men 
excelling in biblical and theological 
science, any Version that is found 
more faithful and suitable may be 
especially recommended to the faithful 
under their care by the bishops either 
individually or assembled in provincial 
or national meetings; 

(2) In accordance with the response 
of the Pontifical Biblical Commission 
(Acta Apostolice Sedis, 1934, p. 315), 
the vernacular Version of the Biblical 
pericopes which, according to custom 
or as opportunity offers, the celebrant 
of Mass reads to the people after the 
reading of the liturgical text, should be 
in conformity with the Latin or litur- 
gical text, without prejudice to his 
faculty of aptly elucidating this ver- 
sion, if expedient, by recourse to the 
original text or to another version of 
greater clarity. 

In an Audience granted to the un- 
dersigned Secretary on August 22, 
1943, His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
ratified this response and ordered it 
to be promulgated. 

James M. Vosté, Secretary. 
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Applying these norms to transla- 
tions of the Scriptures, in whole or in 
part, into the English language, we 
gather the following: 

(1) As regards the reading of the 
Bible by the faithful: (a) they may 
use English translations either from 
the Latin Vulgate, or from the ori- 
ginal texts, which have been published 
with competent ecclesiastical author- 
ity, as required by Canon 1391; (b) 
when the text and the notes of a 
version into the English language 
have been diligently examined by men 
excelling in Biblical and theological 
science, and the version has been 
found to be more faithful and more 
suitable, bishops, singly or collectively, 
may, if they wish, specially recom- 
mend it to the faithful under their 
care. 

(2) As regards the reading of the 
Biblical passages to the people by the 
celebrant at the Mass: (a) the version 
into English which is used must be in 
conformity with the Latin liturgical 
text; (b) but in elucidating or ex- 
plaining the passages, the priest, if it 
is desirable, may have recourse to help 
from the original text, or from another 
version of greater clearness. 

EDITORS. 


World Peace Efforts of the Holy 
Father Lauded by Finland 


On June 26, 1943, the anniversary 
of the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Holy See and Fin- 
land, the Finnish Extraordinary Envoy 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Vatican presented to the Holy Father a 
public letter from the Premier of Fin- 
land. In his reply to this message of 
esteem, the Holy Father stated in part: 

“In the declaration of the Finnish 
Premier, We have especially appre- 


ciated the fact, emphasized by Your 
Excellency, that the activity displayed 
by the Holy See in the cause of the 
peace and prosperity of all peoples 
meets with the unanimous approval of 
your nation. The warm emotion 
which animated especially this portion 
of your address is to Us a testimony of 
the serious and delicate moral sense 
with which your people recognizes and 
wishes to put into effect those laws, 
those spiritual values, which are the 
precious fruit of the Christian concep- 
tion of life. 

“We offer the most fervent prayers 
that, at the end of this gigantic 
struggle, which has been the source 
of unspeakable sorrows for the hearts 
of so many of her sons, the Finnish 
nation, having surmounted every diffi- 
culty and obstacle in its long and pain- 
ful march through the centuries, will 
find itself at last in the presence of a 
world conscience which, enlightened by 
the experience of past errors, aspires 
only for a peace based on the eternal 
principles of a sincere and loyal justice, 
and is resolved to repudiate the lie and 
the mournful primacy of force, and to 
employ the same standard in its re- 
spect for the rights of others as in the 
assertion of its own rights. 

“The event of and the preparation 
for such a disposition of spirit furnishes 
the object of Our continual pre- 
occupations. It is in this serene at- 
mosphere that the necessities of lebens- 
raum and the demands of good neigh- 
borly relations will avail equally the 
great and the small, the strong and the 
weak. This sane juridical concept, 
purified of every trace of violence and 
greed, must first and above all ripen 
in the hearts of each people before it 
can hope to see those without its fron- 
tiers welcoming this message, so ele- 
vated and salutary but unattainable 
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without sacrifice” (Acta Apost. Sedis, 
XXXV, 256-258). 


Resumption of the Cause for the 
Canonization of Blessed 
Philippine Duchesne 


The solemn beatification of Philip- 
pine Duchesne, Foundress of the Re- 
ligious of the Sacred Heart in North 
America, took place during a memor- 
able ceremony in the Vatican Basilica 
on May 12, 1940. In view of the in- 
creased number of favors (including 


miracles) obtained through her inter- 
cession since her beatification, the 
Postulator of her Cause petitioned the 
Holy See that the process of her canoni- 
zation be resumed. At the Ordinary 
Session of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites held on March 30, 1943, the 
Cardinals voted in favor of this re- 
sumption, and the rescript appointing 
a Commission for the purpose was 
signed by His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII, on April 9 (Acta Apost. Sedis, 
XXXV, 268-269). 








Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Bruno C. Zvi, is, O.P. 


Second Sunday of Lent 
Purity and the Transfiguration 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Human nature is weak and prone to 
evil—es pecially to concupiscence. 

(2) Hence, the Church in to-day’s Epistle 
exhorts the cultivation of chastity. 

(3) To encourage us, to-day’s Gospel gives a 
glimpse of the reward awaiting those 
who live chastely. 

(4) The Liturgy emphasizes the means 
necessary for a chaste life. 

(5) The Mass and Holy Communion are 
preéminent among these means. 


The liturgy of last Sunday led us into 
a desert land where we beheld Jesus, 
our Leader and Model, conquering the 
tempter, and telling him: ‘Begone, 
Satan, for it is written: ‘The Lord 
thy God shalt thou adore, and Him 
only shalt thou serve’ ”’ (Matt., iv. 10). 
Without hesitation, we resolved to 
follow our innocent and majestic, pure 
and ennobling, Exemplar rather than 
the base and degrading devil. We 
promised to adore the Lord our God 
interiorly and exteriorly—to serve Him 
henceforth in thought, word and deed. 

But our wounded human nature is 
weak and prone to evil—prone espe- 
cially to the evil of carnal pleasure. 
Concupiscence, so to speak, burns in 
the heart, ofttimes producing a com- 
motion which drives men, and 
women too, from the path of honor into 
whirlpools of destruction. To satisfy 


this burning desire, how often is inno- 
cence immolated on the altar of sinful 
pleasure, how often is the noblest vir- 
tue bartered in the market of lust! 


Preservation of Chastity 


Now, Holy Mother Church knows 
how weak we are. She knows that we 
carry this precious treasure of chastity 
in a fragile vessel. With her centuries- 
old experience she realizes that some 
of her children may be swept along by 
unbridled desire until respect, reputa- 
tion and purity are lost. She fears lest 
the gentle affections of the heart be 
snuffed out, the intellect robbed of its 
light, and shame stamped upon coun- 
tenances once beautiful in aspect and 
innocent in expression. She does not 
want her children to barter themselves 
to satisfy this diabolically persistent 
desire. 

Consequently, in to-day’s Epistle 
she earnestly exhorts all her children 
to chastity: “Brethren, we pray and 
beseech you in the Lord Jesus, that 
as you have received of us how you 
ought to walk and to please God, so 
also you would walk that you may 
abound the more. . . . For this is the 
will of God, your sanctification; that 
you abstain from fornication, and that 
every one of you know to possess his 
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vessel (that is, his body) in sanctifica- 
tion and honor, not in the passion of 
lust like the Gentiles, who do not know 
God. . . . Because the Lord is the 
avenger of all these things, as we have 
told you before, and have testified. 
For God hath not called us into un- 
cleanness, but unto sanctification’’ (I 
Thess., iv. 1-7). 


The Reward of Chastity 


To spur us on to a life of purity, the 
Church gives us in to-day’s Gospel a 
glimpse of the reward that awaits 
those who live chastely on earth. 
“At that time Jesus taketh with Him 
Peter, James and John his brother, 
and bringeth them up into a high 
mountain apart; and He was trans- 
figured before them. And His face 
did shine as the sun, and His garments 
became white as snow. And behold, 
there appeared to them Moses and 
Elias talking with Him. Then Peter 
answering said to Jesus: ‘Lord, it is 
good for us to be here’”’ (Matt., xvii. 
1-4). The Church advances to every 
one of her faithful this thought—the 
one idea which should possess us all— 
that there is within us a being like to 
Him who was transfigured on the 
mount, and our strength and labor 
should be used to cultivate this image. 
As the sculptor, looking upon the rough 
mass of stone, discerns in it a beautiful 
lifelike statue, and disregards the long 
labor required to bring the creation of 
his brain out of the shapeless boulder, 
so every Christian should hold this 
great thought ever uppermost in his 
mind: ‘I shall make my life all chaste 
as becometh an image of God. I shall 
so live that I too shall be fit to stand 
on the eternal mount of transfigura- 
tion and have my face shine as the sun, 
so that I too shall experience some of 
the glory that filled Peter’s heart with 


ecstatic delight and made him exclaim: 
‘Lord it is good for us to be here.’” 
Briefly, the Church wants us, like St. 
Paul, constantly to ‘look for. . . our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who will reform the 
body of our lowliness, made like to the 
body of His glory” (Phil., iii. 20, 21), 
so that what was sown in corruption 
will rise in incorruption, what was 
shown in dishonor will rise in glory, 
what was sown in weakness will rise 
in power, and what was sown a natural 
body will rise a spiritual body (I Cor., 
xv. 42-44), 


Means Necessary for a Chaste Life 


Holy Mother Church enumerates in 
to-day’s Mass some of the means nec- 
essary for a chaste life. First of all, 
she mentions prayer. Prayer is the 
beautiful garment every one of us must 
don in order to enter the kingdom of 
our pure Lord. ‘Ask and you shall re- 
ceive,” said our Chaste Model. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Mass for to-day, the 
Church has her children pray: ‘To 
Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my 
soul; in Thee, O my God, I put my 
trust. ... Remember, O Lord, Thy 
bowels of compassion, and Thy mer- 
cies that are from the beginning of the 
world, lest at any time our enemies 
rule over us: deliver us, O God, from 
all our tribulations” (Introit, Ps. xxiv. 
2). “Understand my cry: hearken 
to the voice of my prayer, O my King 
and my God: for to Thee will I pray, 
O Lord’”’ (Communion Verse). 

The Church then mentions medita- 
tion on God’s law, urging her children 
to resolve: “I will meditate on Thy 
commandments, which I have loved 
exceedingly” (Offertory, Ps. cxviii). 
We should meditate especially on the 
first and most solemn commandment 
given to Moses and all posterity there- 
after: ‘I am the Lord thy God, thou 
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shalt have no strange gods before 
Me....”’ In His injunction to Adam 
and Eve, God demanded obedience: 
“You shall not eat of that tree.”” On 
Mount Sinai He formulated a more 
explicit command: “I am the Lord 
thy God. To Me and to Me only do 
you owe adoration. You shall not 
make a graven thing nor the likeness of 
any thing that is in the heavens above 
or in the earth beneath, or in the water 
under the earth. You shall not adore 
them nor serve them. You shall not 
make wealth your god. You shall not 
fall down before the idol of your am- 
bition. You shall adore neither lust, 
nor avarice, nor fame, nor distinction. 
Me only shall you adore and serve.” 
Holy Mother Church knows only too 
well that man attains his highest de- 
velopment by serving his Creator. 
Such service makes him a true noble- 
man. Such service is a shield against 
dishonor or disgrace. Being the serv- 
ant of God and His friend, such a 
man cannot be a slave to the caprices 
of his passions or the passions of others. 
He will disdain the mean and the sor- 
did. Virtue will protect the purity of 
his heart, while it enlightens and di- 
rects his intellect. Indeed, to the 
Church God’s commandments are like 
guardian angels preserving her children 
in the performance of their labors, 
helping them to live and walk in the 
presence of God, urging them to bear 
in mind the vision on the mount and to 
live chastely as their Divine Master, 
whose meat it was “to do always the 
will of His Father.” 


Mass and Communion the Chief Aids to 
Chastity 

Of course, in pointing out means to 

purity, Holy Mother Church cannot 

omit Holy Mass, for the Sacrifice of 

the Mass is the greatest and most 


effectual of all prayers. It is, indeed, 
the same as the Sacrifice of the Cross. 
There is but one true sacrifice in the 
world, and that is the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, which Sacrifice is renewed, con- 
tinued, re-presented in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. The reason why the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass is the same as that of 
the Cross is because in both the two 
things essential for a sacrifice—that is, 
the priest and the victim—are the 
same. On the Cross Christ was the 
great High Priest and the Victim. In 
the Mass, too, Christ is the principal 
Offerer (the priest is only His visible 
representative) and Christ is likewise 
the Victim. When we assist at Mass, 
we really and truly stand beneath the 
Cross with Mary, our Immaculate 
Mother, omnipotent in her supplica- 
tions. No wonder, then, that Holy 
Church urges us to-day to beg Our 
Lord “to look favorably upon this 
sacrifice that it may be profitable both 
to our devotion and salvation’ (Se- 
cret), ‘that it may defend our body 
against adversity and cleanse our mind 
of evil thoughts’ (Collect); in brief, 
that it may help us to live a pure life 
interiorly and exteriorly. 

Finally, Holy Mother Church ad- 
vocates Holy Communion, the great- 
est means for preserving holy purity. 
In Communion we receive Jesus Christ 
Himself, the Author and Paragon of 
purity. Nay, more. By Holy Com- 
munion we are changed into Jesus, for 
St. Thomas, the Angelic Doctor, de- 
scribes Communion as a “conversio 
in Christum’’—a conversion or change 
into Christ. This teaching is in ac- 
cordance with that of the great Doctor 
of Grace, St. Augustine, who spoke for 
the Eucharistic Christ in this wise: 
“T am the food of formed men. Grow 
up and you will partake of Me. Yet, 
you will never change Me into your- 
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selves as happens with the ordinary 
food of the body, but you will be 
changed into Me’’(‘‘Confessions,”’ Book 
VII, sec. 10). The teaching is also 
an echo of what the great Christ-lover, 
St. Paul, proclaimed: “I live, now not 
I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

If we humbly and devoutly receive the 
Blessed Sacrament, this Bread from 
Heaven containing in itself all sweet- 
ness, and are refreshed by Him who 
can do all things, we may be sure that 


He will “inspire us to serve God by a 
manner of life pleasing to Him’”’ (Post- 
communion), and that He will trans- 
form us into Christians chaste in 
thought, word and deed, and by this 
“foretaste of future glory” prepare us 
for our glorious transfiguration in 
heaven, where we shall abide close to 
our eternal Exemplar and His faithful 
Saints mentioned in to-day’s Gospel. 
Amen. 


Third Sunday of Lent 
The Robe of Satan 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) In ancient times the candidates for 
Baptism were examined on this day. 

(2) Hence the appropriateness of the Gospel 
reference to the casting out of devils. 

(3) Moderns scoff at the existence of devils. 

(4) Failure to discern the activities of Satan 
makes one his easy prey. 

(5) An illustrative story. 

(6) Christ came on earth to overcome Satan. 

(7) Only with His aid can we escape Satan’s 
wiles. 


In ancient times an examination was 
held on this Sunday of the candidates 
to be baptized on Holy Saturday. 
Now, one effect of Baptism, as to-day’s 
Gospel implies, is to free the soul from 
the power of Satan. The “house” of 
which Jesus speaks in the Gospel rep- 
resents the human soul before His com- 
ing, when the world was degraded by 
idolatry and sensuality, and was under 
the tyranny of the evil spirit, as his- 
tory clearly testifies. Needless to say, 
men in those days believed in the exist- 
ence of the devil, for they saw so much 
of the evil which he wrought. How- 
ever, the so-called ‘“‘modern man’’ of 
to-day—who derives his wisdom from 
newspapers, novels, “‘talkies’’ and res- 
taurant round-table discussions— 


smiles sarcastically upon hearing the 
devil’s name mentioned, and, consid- 
ering himself wiser than Solomon, de- 
mands haughtily: ‘When will people 
give up this childish belief in devils! 
Of course, long ago men were ignorant 
and unenlightened. I can readily un- 
derstand why those who lived in the 
‘Dark Ages’ believed in such fantastic 
things. But to-day we are living in the 
age of enlightenment, the age of rea- 
son and of science. Why, it’s definitely 
unscientific, it’s a distinct admission 
of mental weakness, for anyone to ex- 
press a belief in the existence of dev- 
ils.” 


Unbelief in Satan Makes Us His 
Easy Prey 

Now, it is just such an attitude of un- 
belief in his existence, just such a will- 
ful ignorance of his works, that Satan 
utilizes to the full to accomplish his 
fiendish deeds. Material ‘‘culture and 
civilization’”’ close the eyes of men to 
this situation, and make them, so to 
speak, insensitive to and unapprecia- 
tive of the evil in and about them. 
It is just at such periods that Satan ap- 
pears and reaps his harvest of souls. 
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I remember reading somewhere a 
story that tells of a man who, having 
covered himself with a certain magi- 
cal (or miraculous) mantle, became 
straightway invisible, could enter 
everywhere, do everything he wanted 
to do, and no one was able to see him. 
In these days Satan too has such a 
robe—a mantle which hides him and 
his deeds from the eyes of men. And 
this robe which conceals Satan con- 
sists of everything that serves to band- 
age the eyes of faith and morality—for 
example, the yellow press, immoral 
pictures, ‘‘sexy’’ plays, modern dances, 
immodest fashions, obscene speech, 
indecent customs, etc. 

Because of this up-to-the-minute, 
modern mantle of Satan men fail to 
see his wickedness, his horrifying 
deeds; they fail to discern the living 
corpses of those who have succumbed 
to his wiles, the satanic scenes in 
theatres which spectators applaud 
with reckless glee, the progressive 
leakage in churches, etc. Modern 
man does not see these horrors, because 
he is at present entranced by the devil’s 
magical wand, as it were, and is doing 
just what Satan directs him to do. 


An Illustrative Story 


An unusual story which I once read 
in a European magazine is relevant 
here. Late one night in a big city, a 
gentleman coming out from a church 
collided with an elegantly dressed, ap- 
parently young man. Drawing back 
and begging the young man’s pardon, 
he observed that the elegantly dressed 
man was. . . the devil himself. 

“So sorry, old man,” the devil spoke 
up. ‘Don’t get scared. As you can 
see, I’m not as bad-looking as people 
picture me. Why, I look much hand- 
somer than yourself!’’ 

“How can you dare to move around 


this holy place?”’ the surprised church- 
goer inquired. 

The devil explained: ‘‘The place is 
not at all important to me. What 
concerns me is who goes in there. 
Come now, do you really think there 
are none of my assistants in that 
church? Boy, but would you be 
surprised! There, look there. Do 
you see that lady coming out now? 
She was just in church, an apparently 
pious and good woman, but you 
should follow her home. You'd find 
that she is living with another woman’s 
husband. And say, there’s another 
coming out. Do you want to know 
where she’s headed for now? Right 
to a questionable theatre to take 
pleasure in a condemned picture 
packed with shameless nudities and 
passionate kisses. Let me tell you, 
my good friend, churches don’t give 
us much trouble nowadays. My men 
are everywhere, and we get calls from 
everywhere. At times we become al- 
most annoyed by so many requests, 
rather by so many demands. Form- 
erly it was different and difficult for 
us. When we tried to tempt some 
one—even with a trifling temptation— 
why he immediately used to make the 
sign of the cross or call upon the name 
of Jesus. . . and then we had to slink 
away in defeat. But now things are 
changed, and are much easier for us. 
There are temptations everywhere 
now, almost on every corner. See 
there, watch those young girls in their 
modern streamlined clothes. See how 
they inflame the young men passing 
by with their passionate glances, with 
their ‘flirty-flirty’ eyes. They are 
among my best workers. In times 
gone by when people prayed more, 
when there were crucifixes and crosses 
all around, we had to hide ourselves, 
we could never get near the churches. 
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Then times were hard for us, very hard 
indeed!”’ 


Service of God or Satan 


“Now, wait a moment!’ inter- 
rupted his listener. ‘‘What about our 
enlightened and educated Catholics 
fighting for Christ in various societies 
and schools?” 

“Fighting, did you say?” rejoined 
the devil. “Please don’t make me 
laugh. How many of them, for ex- 
ample, on a day of abstinence refuse to 
eat meat when it’s placed before them 
at a banquet? How many of them— 
even your Holy Name members—te- 
frain from impure and immodest 
stories and jokes? How many of them 
refuse to dance my new dance numbers 
which your bishops and priests have 
declared indecent? On the other hand, 
why do my men everywhere have the 
courage to curse and swear, to scoff at 
religion, morality and your priesthood, 
while the members of your militant 
Church do not dare even to open their 
mouths in protest? Well, it looks like 
I’ve talked long enough. I’d better 
get along. There are ever so many new 
calls, so many new desires to satisfy.” 

And with a speedy handshake, the 
devil sped away and disappeared. 

Only men blinded by the devil can- 
not see the works of the devil. Satan 
rises up, Satan fights, Satan is ever 
restless, and thus he will be until 
judgment day when he will be bound 
in hell for all eternity. The devil goes 
about everywhere ‘‘as a roaring lion 
seeking whom he may devour’ (I 
Peter, v. 8). The Apocalypse (xx. 7) 
tells us: ‘‘Satan shall be loosed out of 
his prison, and shall go forth and se- 
duce the nations which are over the 
four corners of the earth.”’ Satan has 
power not only over his own faithless 
followers, over unbelievers, but also 


over the air, according to St. Paul: 
“You also, when you were dead in your 
offenses and sins, wherein in time past 
you walked according to. . . the prince 
of the power of this air, of the spirit that 
now worketh on the children of unbe- 
lief” (Eph., ii. 1, 2). 


Christ Overcame Satan 


Christ the Saviour was born, lived, 
died and rose to drive Satan from earth 
as His Father had driven him from 
heaven. While He was here on earth, 
He drove out devils from men. To- 
day’s Gospel tells us explicitly: ‘Jesus 
was casting out a devil and the same 
was dumb, and when He had cast out 
the devil, the dumb spoke’’ (Luke, xi. 
14). Christ broke the devil’s power, 
and men freed from the devil’s tyr- 
anny began to speak and praise God. 
Why? Because “you were heretofore 
darkness, but now light in the Lord” 
(Epistle, Eph., v. 8). True followers 
of Christ walked as children of the 
light, showing its “fruit which is in 
all goodness, and justice, and truth.” 

But to-day, when so many men do 
not see the works which Satan hides 
under his modern mantle, they seem to 
have no fear of him and allow their 
mouths to be closed. That is why we 
have legions of spiritually dumb men 
to-day, that is why we have so few 
articulate Catholics. 


Only with Christ’s Aid Can We Escape 

Who can hope to escape the snares of 
Satan? Who can hope to peer be- 
neath his modern mantle and see his 
true diabolical self? Only those who 
shall walk according to God’s word; 
only those who shall live according 
to God’s will; only those “who hear 
the word of God and keep it’’ (Gospel, 
Luke, xi. 28); only the man whose 
“eyes are ever towards the Lord: for 
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He shall pluck his feet out of the 
snare” (Introit, Ps. xxiv). To escape 
Satan we must address our appeal to 
the Conqueror of Satan: ‘Look Thou 
upon me, and have mercy on me.... 
To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my 
soul: in Thee, O my God, I put my 
trust: let me not be ashamed” (Introit). 
“Behold the desires of Thy humble 
servants, . . . and stretch forth the 
right hand of Thy Majesty in our de- 
fense’”’ (Collect), for “‘to Thee have I 
lifted up my eyes, who dwellest in 
heaven. Behold as the eyes of serv- 
ants are on the hands of their master, 
and as the eyes of the handmaid are 
on the hands of her mistress, so are our 
eyes unto the Lord. . .” (Gradual). 
Safe from Satan shall be only they who 
go to “Thy altars, O Lord of hosts, my 
King and my God. . . and dwell in 
Thy house” (Communion Verse) fre- 
quently. And as they celebrate Thy 
Sacrifice with Thy priest, ‘‘may this 


Victim. . . take away their sins and 
sanctify their bodies and minds” 
(Secret), and may it absolve them from 
all guilt and deliver them from all evil 
(Postcommunion), especially from the 
Prince of evil, the Prince of demoniacal 
power. 

On this Sunday formerly devoted to 
the examination of candidates for 
Baptism, Holy Mother Church wants 
us, her baptized children, to recall our 
Baptism, the first Sacrament that we 
received from her, the sacred sign 
which made us sons of God and 
brothers of Him who is the Light of 
men. She asks us to renew our bap- 
tismal vows to renounce Satan, and 
all his work and pomps, to take Jesus 
for our Model and Guide, and to prom- 
ise to be faithful to Him to the end of 
our life—in brief, to die to sin and live 
for God, as she stresses so strongly in 
to-day’s Epistle. Amen. 


Fourth Sunday of Lent 
The Bread That Satisfies Both Rich and Poor 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The ancient Roman populace craved 
only “‘panem et circenses’’ (food and 
entertainment). 

(2) Many of the contemporary Jews ex- 
pected only food and entertainment 
from Christ. 

(3) Mere material goods can never fully 
satisfy the human heart. 

(4) Thus, the rich and the poor alike feel 
hunger. 

(5) Only faith in Christ can satisfy human 
longings. 


Men who have killed in their souls 
faith and morality, the two wings that 
lifted their hearts upward, desire but 
two things, “‘panem et circenses” (food 
and entertainment). In ancient Rome 


when all physical labor was heaped 
on the shoulders of slaves, when faith 
and morality were looked upon as 
relics of a primitive, unenlightened and 
uncultured age, the luxury-loving Ro- 
man hearts desired only ‘“‘panem et 
circenses.”” When they had enough of 
these, the streets of Rome were quiet. 
But when these failed, the Romans 
yelled for them, bellowed for them at 
the top of their voices. A sea of heads 
would flood the streets, marketplaces, 
and porticoes. Men raised their fists, 
hungry women brought their scream- 
ing children, young men waved their 
tattered togas. The restless crowd, the 
dust-laden mercurial mob, would make 
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their way to the Palatine and there 
roar like wild beasts. Howls and yells, 
threats and curses mingling together, 
must have made a terrifying impres- 
sion on any visitor to the imperial 
capital. The sea of heads would rage 
and shake, and from it would rise one 
frenzied, menacing cry, piercing the 
walls of the temples and the palaces: 
‘“Panem et circenses.”’ 

To many Jews whose hearts were 
not unlike those of the Romans men- 
tioned above, Jesus was merely a won- 
der-worker and a distributor of free 
bread. Many Jews followed Him only 
because they saw wonders and ate the 
bread that He had multiplied in a 
marvellous way. ‘A great crowd fol- 
lowed Him, because they saw the 
miracles He did on them that were 
diseased” (Gospel, John, vi. 2). “Jesus 
answered them and said: ‘Amen, 
amen, I say to you, you seek Me... 
because you did eat of the loaves and 
were filled’”’ (John, vi. 26). 


Man Needs More than Food and 
Entertainment 

Now, bread and entertainments have 
never fully satisfied man’s body or his 
heart. Nor can they do so to-day. 
The hungry, who have no bread, will 
always cry for it, will even initiate 
revolutions to get it; whereas the 
wealthy, who have too much bread 
and entertainments or carnal pleasures, 
will feel even more dissatisfied than 
those who go begging from door to 
door or stand in line at public food- 
centers or charity institutions, waiting 
for their daily dole of food. Thou- 
sands, indeed, die from poverty and 
hunger; but tens of thousands die 
from luxury and excess of food. The 
poor worry anxiously how they shall 
satisfy their hunger; the rich are rest- 
less to invent new, more elaborate, 


more refined entertainments, pleas- 
ures, comforts to delight their blunted 
senses and their luxury-surfeited 
hearts. 

This twofold hunger—the hunger of 
the poor and the hunger of the rich— 
gives no respite or peace to men, and 
never will. Why is this so? Because 
man’s stomach is not a container or a 
hole which you can fill with material 
things; man’s heart is not a bag which 
you can fill with sensible, corruptible 
things. For this very reason Christ 
Jesus tells such hungering, restless 
hearts to “labor not... for the meat 
which perisheth, but for that which 
endureth unto life everlasting.... I 
am the bread of life. He that cometh 
to Me shall not hunger, and he that 
believeth in Me shall never thirst’ (John, 
vi. 27, 35). 


Inspiration of Christ’s Example 


Faith in the Poor Man of Nazareth 
who was born in a bare stable, who in 
life had no place whereon to lay His 
head, and who died naked on a cross 
that belonged to somebody else, has 
inspired countless souls to renounce 
warm, delightful bedrooms, great 
landed estates, and rich mansions. 
These have left their parents and 
children, and repaired to empty bleak 
desert lands or behind convent walls 
where, having given up all things, they 
found everything they desired. In the 
words of St. Paul: “Having nothing, 
they possessed all things’ (II Cor., 
vi. 10). 

Hence, we must measure man’s 
wealth or his poverty by the standard 
of faith. If a man has faith, a living 
practical faith, then he is indeed rich, 
even though he has only a cane in his 
hand, a bundle of rags on his back, and 
lives under someone else’s roof. Why? 
Because “he that believeth in Me, 
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shall never thirst’”’ (John, vi. 35). The 
holy hermits such as St. Anthony, St. 
Paul, and countless others who lived 
almost their entire lives in the desert, 
feeding on what they found in Na- 
ture’s garden and sleeping under 
heaven’s canopy, were rich in this 
sense. They could say with St. Paul: 
“We glory also in tribulation” (Rom., 
v. 3). 


True Poverty and Wealth 


But if a man has not faith, then he 
is in very truth a sorry pauper, even 
though he be a plutocrat, a million- 
aire, a prosperous banker. For he is a 
true pauper who spends his life delving 
into the earth, seeking to increase his 
so-called riches. He is a true pauper 
who, like a senseless child, barters 
eternal and priceless values for a piece 
of perishable tinsel. “Amen, I say to 
you, a rich man shall hardly enter the 
kingdom of heaven.... It is easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven’’ (Matt., 
xix. 23, 24). Nothing can save a rich 
man whose heart is attached to wealth. 
His money is like a poison which de- 
vours him, like a festering sore which 
gradually rotshissoul. ‘The rich man 
also died, and he was buried in hell” 
(Luke, xvi. 22). 

The miraculous multiplication of 
loaves by Christ described in to-day’s 
Gospel contains a salutary lesson for 
all of us. Jesus satisfied, ‘‘filled,” a 
great crowd with just a little bread, 
with a few loaves. He who believes in 
Christ and follows Him, is always 
satisfied with a little. Even though he 
were to possess nothing at all, he will 
not break into a bank or warehouse; 
he will not hold up passers-by on a 
side road. Why? Because he is a 
follower of Him who was entirely poor. 


What must we do, then, to break 
down the wall that divides these two 
classes of human beings? Certainly 
we must not take forcibly from the 
rich and give to the poor. The sim- 
plest and easiest way is to sow the seed 
of faith in the hearts of both. Then 
the rich man will see and understand 
that he is not the real lord and pos- 
sessor of the superfluous wealth he has, 
but only its appointed custodian or 
steward; and he will forthwith share 
his riches with the poor as with a 
brother, remembering that the words 
of St. Paul apply to him also: “De- 
stroy not him with thy meat, for 
whom Christ died” (Rom., xiv. 15). 
And the poor man will see and under- 
stand that he is a true follower of 
Christ, and that, having experienced 
poverty in this life, he will enjoy 
eternal riches in the next. 

Especially to-day, when every foot of 
occupied earth has to be redeemed by 
human victims and the blood of fight- 
ing men, when bread and entertain- 
ment are sometimes bought at the 
price of one’s immortal soul, must we 
remember that men without faith will 
never be satisfied with bread and en- 
tertainments. The hunger of mankind 
will be satisfied only by faith in Christ 
Jesus, “neither is there salvation in 
any other’’ (Acts, iv. 12). 

Only communion with Jesus our 
Liberator, who ‘“‘hath made us free” 
(Epistle), communion by faith and 
love, symbolized by the miracle in to- 
day’s Gospel, will satisfy man’s hun- 
ger and will unite men, rich and poor, 
in a real social and mystical union to 
work for one another in ‘‘a city which 
is compact together” (Communion), 
where they will be able to “praise the 
Lord” and “‘sing to His name’”’ (Offer- 
tory) with true joy, with real satisfac- 
tion, and with lasting peace. Amen. 
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Passion Sunday 
Under the Cross of Christ 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) There are only two rulers in the world 
to-day—Christ and Satan. All others 
are their ministers.’ 

(2) To-day’s Gospel tells of God being cast 
out of His own Temple. 

(3) The covering of the crucifix recalls this 
tragic blindness of the Jews. 

(4) Every nation, institution, and individual 
that casts out God will meet the fate of 
Jerusalem. 

(5) All true Christians will meditate on the 
reasons for Christ's humiliation. 

(6) Lessons to be drawn from Christ's 
Passion. 


There are only two rulers in the 
world to-day: God and Satan. All 
others are their ministers, their instru- 
ments. God has allowed Satan to 
wander about in the world and de- 
ceive men until the Last Judgment. 
“Satan. . . loosed from his prison. . . 
shall go forth and seduce the nations 
...” (Apoc., xx. 7). 

Consequently, there are only two 
whom we may follow, only two whom 
we may hear. ‘He that is of God, 
heareth the words of God”’ (John, viii. 
47), to-day’s Gospel tells us. He that 
is not of God, but is of the devil, does 
not hear God; he drives God out of the 
temple of his soul. 

The Pharisees and the Scribes were 
not concerned with God, but with their 
proud, their stiffnecked, Ego. To 
quiet their restless conscience they de- 
manded of Jesus that He perform a 
miracle to prove that He was indeed 
God. “What sign. . . does Thou show 
that we may see and may believe 
Thee? What dost Thou work?” (John, 
vi. 30). Now when Jesus added to His 
miracles the affirmation, ‘‘Amen, amen, 
I say to you, before Abraham was 
made, I am” (John, viii. 58), the Jews, 


not finding any other escape from 
their embarrassing situation, ‘took 
up stones to cast at Him; but Jesus 
hid Himself, and went out of the 
temple” (John, viii. 59). 

God driven out from His temple! 
A temple without Divinity! A people 
eagerly awaiting deliverance casting 
out its Deliverer! What horrifying 
events these are, and what a profound 
truth they proclaim to us, viz., that 
everyone who hates the truth—that 
he who has not wherewith to justify 
his proud, his stiffnecked, his selfish 
Ego—always “‘takes up stones.” He 
who desires only that his will be done 
does the same thing. Stones are ever 
cast at the one who dares to show 
others their evil deeds. Sinners take 
up stones against saints, the unjust 
against the just. 

The Jews, degraded and oppressed 
by the yoke of a long tyrannical slav- 
ery, had been entreating Yahweh to 
send them a powerful, fire-casting 
Messiah; when the long-awaited Mes- 
siah had finally come, and openly and 
most conclusively proved His claim 
to be God, these same Jews drove Him 
with stones from the temple, chased 
Him out of His Father’s House! 

To recall this tragic blindness of the 
Jews, to recall the fact that God who 
had come to free the oppressed, to 
redeem men enslaved to Satan, to en- 
lighten those “‘who sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death’ (Luke, i. 79), 
was chased out of His own temple, 
Holy Mother Church on this day 
covers the crucifix over the main altar 
(and all crucifixes and statues in her 
churches), and designates this day, on 
which the Gospel account of this hor- 
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rible event is read, as Passion Sunday. 

Very naturally we ask what will 
happen to such a people after such an 
act. Will it not be punished? Jesus 
Himself informs us: ‘These things 
which you see, the days will come in 
which there shall not be left one stone 
upon a stone that shall not be thrown 
down” (Luke, xxi. 6). 

The Jewish nation that had cast God 
out of its temple was destroyed. So 
too will perish every nation, every in- 
stitution, every individual who drives 
out Divinity, for when God is chased 
out, ruin inevitably sets in. When God 
is chased out, Satan enters with his 
hatred, his disorder, his spirit of de- 
struction. Departure from God means 
an approach to the devil, an approach 
to discord and ruin. 

The following suggestive incident 
may well be related here. Several 
years ago in one of the cities of Europe 
a distinguished-looking gentleman, 
while having his hair cut in a tonsorial 
parlor, observed: ‘Yesterday I was 
in the district court until 12 o’clock 
midnight. Why the court was so 
jammed, I could hardly get in. 
Strange! Years ago when our churches 
were full of people, our courts were 
empty. Now the churches are rarely 
crowded, but our courts and our pris- 
ons are literally loaded with people!” 


Why the Crucifix Is Veiled 


To-day the crucifixes in our churches 
are veiled. Holy Mother Church is in 
mourning, for “Divinity is chased 
out!’ Would it not be appropriate 
to cover with a dark veil, a veil of 
death, every State and nation, every 
institute and school, which has cast 
out God? Such a veil might serve to 
warn them that their end is coming. 
Even individuals who by mortal sin 
cast out God from the temple of their 


soul, blind ejectors of Divinity, should 
garb themselves with a black veil to 
warn others that they are carrying hell 
with them. 

God is, metaphorically speaking, 
suffering to-day. Why? Because 
while He offers men a love such as no 
other heart has ever felt for them, such 
as no one even in his most creative 
fancy has imagined (as is manifested 
in the Communion verse: ‘This is 
My Body which shall be delivered 
for you: this is the chalice of the 
New Testament in My Blood’), in- 
stead of their love He receives only 
stones of indifference. Jesus still 
brings salvation, but how many are 
still indifferent to being saved, still de- 
sire to remain with ‘‘the nation that 
is not holy”’ (Introit)! Jesus still offers 
healing grace to bring men to His 
tabernacles, but how many are still in- 
different to their ills! Jesus still comes 
unto His own, hoping that they will 
confess to Him with their whole heart 
and promise to keep His words in their 
hearts and lives (Offertory), but His 
own receive Him not. 


Meditation on the Passion 


However, for many of His faithful 
the Passion of Christ has ever been 
the great object of meditation and de- 
votion. They realize that it was fore- 
shadowed in the Old Testament: the 
children of God in their bloody sacri- 
fices of oxen and sheep, goats and 
calves (Epistle, Heb., ix.), celebrated 
beforehand the death of the Lamb of 
God, slain in figure from the beginning 
of the world. Under the New Law we 
are privileged to offer unto God the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, the Sacrifice of 
Christ’s Body and Blood, representing 


‘for us clearly, though in an unbloody 


way, Jesus’ suffering and death on the 
Cross. 
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St. Paul, persecuted many times for 
Our Lord’s sake, told the Corinthians 
(I Cor., ii. 2): “I judged not myself to 
know anything among you, but Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” He also 
wrote to the Galatians (ii. 19): “With 
Christ I am nailed to the cross.’”” And 
St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, had 
an experience with the Emperor Tra- 
jan which merits recalling to-day. In 
the year 107, Trajan came to Antioch 
and forced the Christians to choose be- 
tween apostasy and death. 

“Who art thou, poor devil,” this 
Emperor said, when Ignatius was 
brought before him, “‘who dare to set 
our commands at naught?” 

“Call not him ‘poor devil,’”’ St. 
Ignatius answered, “who bears God 
within him.” 

And when the Emperor questioned 
him about his meaning, Ignatius ex- 
plained that he bore in his heart 
Christ crucified for his sake. There- 
upon the Emperor condemned him to 
be torn to pieces by wild beasts at 
Rome. St. Ignatius thanked God be- 
cause He had honored him so, “binding 
him, so to speak, in the chains of Paul, 
His Apostle.”’ The lives of both Paul 
and Ignatius, much more than their 
words, prove clearly that they had a 
great devotion to our Crucified Christ 
and meditated often on His sufferings. 


Lessons from Christ’s Passion 


Moreover, the sufferings of Christ, 
if we meditate on them carefully, will 
teach us many important lessons— 
lessons that apply to our daily lives, 
lessons that concern our everyday 
thoughts, words and deeds. There is 
one lesson especially that we must try 
to remember at all times: the awful 
malice of sin. Nothing in our religion 
presents to us more forcibly the tre- 
mendous wickedness of this evil than 


diligent consideration of the sufferings 
of Christ. It was sin that caused Our 
Lord’s agonizing sweat in the Garden 
of Gethsemani. As St. Luke tells us: 
“His sweat became as drops of blood 
trickling down upon the ground” 
(xxii). Sin seemed to crush His soul 
with sorrow, and made His breaking 
heart pump His life’s blood through 
every pore of His body. It was also 
sin that caused the blasphemies, the 
insults, and the torments that Jesus 
suffered in the courts of Caiphas, 
Pilate and Herod. It was sin that 
greedily grasped the scourges and 
savagely lacerated Our Saviour’s ten- 
der body. It was sin that took the 
crude crown of thorns and pressed it 
cruelly into His innocent head. Sin 
it was that took the hard nails and 
pierced His supremely sensitive hands 
and weary feet, after it had fiendishly 
mocked Him, spat upon His patient 
face, and struck His bleeding head 
with a reed. Even while He was hang- 
ing on the Cross between two thieves, 
Christ was still tortured by the jeers, 
the sneers, the ridicule of sin, until 
overwhelmed by interior and exterior 
desolation He was at last forced to cry 
out aloud, as St. Mark tells us, that 
terrifying, that heart-rending, that 
unfathomable fourth word: “‘My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” 


The Worldling’s Attitude towards Sin 


But what does the world think of 
sin? In the eyes of the world, sin 
hurts no one, inflicts no suffering. 
It is something natural, something 
that helps a man realize his powers and 
capabilities; it is an act by which man 
signifies his independence, shows him- 
self free from inhibitions and inferi- 
ority complexes. The world may ad- 
mit that sin is sometimes a mistake, 
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or perhaps an indiscretion; but even 
then it regards it as harmless. The 
world, with its materialistic and na- 
turalistic philosophy, is trying to make 
sin fashionable, and in a subtle way to 
justify paganism of manners, which, 
although it may not be actual sin, cer- 
tainly is the easy entrance that opens 
to it. 

Holy Mother Church, guided by 
Divine Wisdom ever abiding with her 
and by her nineteen-century-old ex- 
perience with the world’s false phi- 
losophy, knows well that one of the 
great means of combating the world’s 
false ideas is meditation on Christ’s 
sufferings. This is one reason why she 
initiated the Lenten Season. She 
wants us to spend it in contemplation 
of Our Lord’s passion. It is certainly 
the acceptable time to learn what and 
why Christ suffered. Let us, like St. 
Paul, nail our minds to the Cross, and 
ponder the awful wickedness and ter- 
rible consequences of sin. Let us, like 


the martyr Ignatius, nail our hearts to 
the Cross, and ever keep in them the 
image of our Crucified Christ. As the 
eloquent Liturgy is unfolded before us 
from day to day until Easter, let us all 
accompany Our Lord in His sufferings 
until we stand under the shadow of 
His Cross. There we shall learn real 
hatred of sin. There we shall gain 
true love of our Crucified Master, the 
great Lover whose infinite charity for 
man nothing could kill, not even sin. 
Such a love will bring us ever closer 
to God, will keep us ever “governed 
by His generosity’ (Collect), will 
“‘locse the bonds of our wickedness and 
procure for us the gifts of God's 
mercy” (Secret), will make us draw 
near to the Lord our God (Postcom- 
munion), who by His ever-ready as- 
sistance will defend and deliver us 
“from the unjust and deceitful man”’ 
(Introit), from him who is “not of 
God.” Amen. 




















Book Reviews 


Aspects of Catholic Action.—Though we 
might find some difficulty in adequately and 
unequivocally defining Catholic Action, we 
know enough about it to put it into practice. 
In spite of the nebulous fringe which sur- 
rounds the concept, it has a luminous nucleus 
that provides sufficient light for practical ap- 
plication. The central aim of Catholic Ac- 
tion is to overcome the secularism that has 
eaten its way so deep into modern life and 
society. It is opposed to the divided life, and 
seeks to bring Christ to the world and the 
world to Christ. It shuns politics, and relies 
exclusively on spiritual means. By Catholic 
Action the Church wishes to recapture its 
influence on the whole of life, and this is to 
be accomplished from within by a revitaliza- 
tion of Christianity in the souls of men. On 
various occasions and with the greatest in- 
sistence recent Papal pronouncements have 
proclaimed the urgent need of concerted ac- 
tivity of this kind. 

For the proper procedure in this very im- 
portant matter a right understanding of the 
principles and the approved methods of 
Catholic Action is indispensable. No more 
reliable source of information could be found 
than the classical treatise of Msgr. Civardi, 
which makes its appearance in a new and en- 
larged edition at a decidedly opportune mo- 
ment.! Catholic Action is not something 
about which the individual may speculate, 
and which he may construe after his own fancy; 
on the contrary, its essential features have 
very definitely been determined by consti- 
tuted authority. Thus, the particular value 
of the present work lies in the fact that its 
author conscientiously studies the pertinent 
documents and gives a faithful rendering of 
the Papal teaching on the subject. The re- 
sult is what without exaggeration can be de- 
scribed as an authentic exposition and trust- 
worthy interpretation of Catholic Action as 
conceived and set forth by the Popes. 

One form, and certainly not the least, of 
Catholic Action is the imparting of religious 


14 Manual of Catholic Action. By Msgr. 
Luigi Civardi. Translated by C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 


instruction. Outstanding in this respect is 
street-corner preaching, for which a neat and 
compact volume due to the joint-authorship 
of two well-known apostles of the street fur- 
nishes sound preparation.? Outdoor speaking 
is an art (and not a mean one), which requires 
special training of a theoretical as well as a 
practical nature. Of course, knowledge 
is important, but equally important is the 
manner of approach and the proper handling 
of the topics. The two latter qualifications 
can be acquired only by experience. This 
the authors possess, and it has gone into the 
making of the book, as is evident on every 
page. The worth of the volume is attested by 
the ten impressions through which it has gone. 

No undue strain is put on the concept of 
Catholic Action if it is made to cover welfare 
work, for it is precisely by its charitable ac- 
tivity that the masses are drawn to the Church, 
and led to examine its supernatural claims. 
Charity is the advance agent of the Church, 
and prepares men for the acceptance of the 
Faith. The sick-bed offers unique opportuni- 
ties for missionary work, and it would be piti- 
ful if these opportunities were not exploited. 
Catholic medical work, if it is to become 
Catholic Action, must avail itself of these op- 
portunities. Out of this consideration a very 
worthwhile booklet has been born. The 
slightly cryptical title indicates that Catholic 
Social Case Work enters into a dimension 
which is inaccessible to the secular mind. 
Many physicians of our days recognize that 
vital religion is a valuable component in the 
treatment of disease, especially of mental 
disorders. The Catholic Case Worker is in 
possession of something which the non- 
Catholic worker lacks, namely, the knowledge 
of spiritual resources which are of incalcu- 
lable therapeutic potency. A closer alliance 
between religion and the healing art would 


2 Catholic Evidence Training Outlines. Com- 


piled by Maisie Ward and F. J. Sheed 
Fourth Edition (Sheed & Ward). 

8 The Missing Value in Medical Case Work. 
By Claire A. Peugnet, B.S... M.S.S.W. 
(School of Social Service, Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo.). 
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greatly benefit the patient. Miss Peugnet 
has written a thought-provoking book. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


New Works on Religious Instruction.— 
The author of ‘‘Marriage,” a book of the 
Science and Culture Series, now presents a 
contribution to the Religion and Culture 
Series. ‘In Touch With God” is the striking 
title chosen by Father Bakewell Morrison, 
S.J., Director of the Department of Religion 
in St. Louis University, for his treatise on 
Prayer, Mass, and the Sacraments.! These 
three important topics form the subject- 
matter of the book. The editor says of 
them: ‘“‘They are the three mighty means of 
victory in life’s struggle that are recalled for 
us in the Passion. They are the consolation, 
joy, and strength of every Christian.” Of 
the twelve chapters, the first treats of Prayer, 
the next two of the Mass, the remaining nine 
of the Sacraments. 

The art of the experienced teacher is evi- 
dent in the work. He presents a treasury of 
dogmatic and moral teaching in an easy, 
familiar, and telling way that is well calcu- 
lated to lead the student to the thorough 
knowledge and practice of his religion. It is 
difficult to see how any Catholic, layman or 
priest, can read the chapter on Prayer without 
gaining a better understanding of prayer and 
forming a resolution to pray better. The 
following chapters on the Mass and the 
Sacraments lead the student or reader to a 
deeper appreciation of these abiding realities 
of Catholic life. They make him feel that he 
is the richer spiritually for his faith in these 
fountainheads of God’s grace. 

May we say that we like particularly the 
sanity of the book? There is not a line of 
exaggerated sentimentalism in it. Take, for 
instance, the author’s answer to his own 
question: ‘‘How can we best assist at Mass?” 
Here is the answer: “Devotions wax and 
wane. There will be enthusiasts who main- 
tain stoutly that, unless the Missal is used at 
Mass, much is missed. That may be true for 
many; but how best to hear Mass remains 
nevertheless a matter for personal industry 
and personal taste. Obviously the Missal 
offers all that the Church feels most desirable 
to put formally and officially before her 


1JIn Touch With God. By Bakewell 
Morrison, S.J., A.M., S.T.D. (Religion and 
Culture Series, published by the Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., pages 184). 


children to help them in their tremendous 
opportunity. But this does not mean that 
there are no other legitimate means of assist- 
ing at Mass and of offering the Mass with the 
priest except those means implied in the use 
of the Missal.” 

In the chapter on Baptism the author calls 
attention to a very important point, some- 
times forgotten by zealous Catholic laymen. 
The very stress that we place on the need of 
everyone knowing how to baptize in case of 
necessity, causes some to forget that ‘‘unless 
the circumstances are extraordinary, a priest 
will be called to baptize before a layman is 
allowed to do so.”” The chapter on Marriage 
is of the quality expected of the author of a 
book on the subject. Here we have an ex- 
ample of the wealth of devices and techniques 
that Father Morrison offers to the teacher of 
Religion. He makes use of the mnemonic 
word ‘‘B-E-S-S-I-E” to fix in memory the 
six relationships established in marriage: 
biologic, economic, social, spiritual, intellec- 
tual, emotional. 

Our only stricture is on the insufficiency of 
the Index. There are less than 200 items or 
entries, and they cannot adequately analyze 
the contents. The name of St. Peter Cani- 
sius, for instance, whose definition of the 
Mass is quoted on page 26, does not occur in 
the Index. But the contents of the book are 
without flaw. 

Father O’Rafferty presents the fourth and 
final volume of his series, “Instructions on 
Christian Doctrine.’’? This fourth volume 
treats of Prayer, Precepts of the Church, Sin 
and Its Kinds, and Virtues. The forty-three 
chapters are about equally divided under 
these successive topics. The book and the 
series are of interest and value to the preacher 
and the teacher. The preacher will find the 
various chapters assigned to the Gospels of 
the Sundays and holydays of the ecclesiastical 
year. The author has prepared this adapta- 
tion of his books to the Gospels of the year 
that the preacher may be able to carry out 
his duty of giving the faithful a four or five 
years’ course of catechetical instructions. 

In the use of these chapters as basis for 
sermons much will depend upon the genius 
of the preacher. The chapters are not long; 


2 Instructions on Christian Doctrine. IV. 
Prayer, Precepts of the Church, Sin and Its 
Kinds, Virtues. By Rev. Nicholas O’Raf- 
ferty (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
1943, pages 293 and Index). 
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the average is about six or seven pages each, 
but there is sufficient development of each 
theme to enable the preacher to give a fairly 
complete treatment of the topic. Father 
O’Rafferty is a little severe at times. Can we 
say, for instance, that ‘‘Catholics who know 
and love their faith would never think of 
doing such a thing” (contracting a mixed 
marriage)? The particular merit of the book 
is its clear explanation of the moral and dog- 
matic teaching of the Church. The preacher 
who conscientiously follows these books as 
an outline for his sermons will put order and 
system into his great task of teaching the 
word of God. 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


Varia.—Cardinal Massimi’s book on Cath- 
olic Morals has been translated into English 
by Rev. Joseph I. Schade.! For those who 
have read the original work in Italian no 
further recommendation is needed, but for 
those who are making its acquaintance for 
the first time it will be useful to explain that 
the book is a popular moral theology. Its 
purpose, as stated by the author himself, is 
“to explain briefly the Fundamentals and the 
Summary of the Law of Christ. The brevity 
of exposition assists the mind to grasp at one 
glance the resonableness and the content of 
our law, and therefrom to comprehend more 
readily its truth and beauty” (page v). The 
book has two sections. In the first the dis- 
tinguished author treats of law, and in the 
second of virtues. The first section is a 
scholarly dissertation on the existence of law, 
its subject, rational basis, application, ob- 
servance, transgression, sanction, and com- 
parisons. Thereafter the author treats of the 
Christian virtues and builds moral theology 
around them. Our duties towards God, neigh- 
bor, self, family, and society are treated sep- 
arately. It is evident that such a practical 
and handy moral book will be welcomed by 
preachers, teachers, and students. Even the 
educated laity will find this volume of great 
help. 

Paul J. Phelan presents a treasury of humor 
by Catholic writers in “With a Merry 
Heart.’’? The selections are taken from Hil- 
aire Belloc,G. K. Chesterton, Leonard Feeney, 


1 Catholic Morality. Translated from the 
Italian of His Eminence Massimo Cardinal 
Massimi by the Rev. Joseph I. Schade, 
S.T.L., K.H.S. (St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J., pages xii + 250). 


Ronald Knox, Theodore Maynard, Canon 
Sheehan, Thomas Walsh, Agnes Repplier, and 
others. The material chosen is grouped under 
five headings, namely, Fiction and Short 
Stories, Humorous and Satirical Poetry, Es- 
says, Letters, Columns, Plays and Dialogues, 
Anecdotes of Fact and Fancy. The selections 
are well made. As to the humor, tastes will 
differ, but all the selections are good. The 
book is not only interesting for leisurely read- 
ing, but also as furnishing an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the various writers 
and finally as collateral reading in literature. 
The book is timely, since it brings before our 
Catholic people some of the wealth of mod- 
ern Catholic literature in a period when 
many Catholic publications devote more 
space and labor to comments on neo-pagan or 
post-Christian productions than to interest- 
ing Catholics in books written from the Cath- 
olic viewpoint. 

Rev. Dr. John A. O’Brien has published an 
interesting book on his travels in Mexico. 
The title is ‘‘Discovering Mexico, A Country 
in Transition” (Our Sunday Visitor Press), 
and its 151 pages will be fascinating reading 
for the general public. 

Father Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., gives us 
a humorous dialogue of a hundred one-page 
fables wherein the articles in his room tell 
him what to do. The book is entitled ‘For 
Goodness’ Sake,’’ and is published by the 
Fordham University Press, New York City. 
Father Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., presents the 
Twenty-Seventh Series of “My Changeless 
Friend,” a series that is so well known that 
it needs no further commendation. 

The Catholic Book Publishing Company of 
New York publishes a fine Sunday Missal 
in French. Well arranged by Dom Hugo H. 
Hoever, S.0.Cist., Ph.D., it is neatly printed, 
well bound, and of handy size. Pastors will 
welcome this book for their French-speaking 
parishioners. In this connection the reviewer 
calls attention to an illustrated pamphlet of 
80 pages entitled ‘““The Mass Presented to 
Non-Catholics’’ (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). The main value of the work 
is that it treats the Mass from the viewpoint 
of the non-Catholic man. The little volume 
will be thus welcomed by busy pastors who 
instruct converts, and by preachers and lec- 
turers to non-Catholics. 


2 With a Merry Heart. Edited and com- 
piled by Paul J. Phelan (Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York City, pages xx+ 353). 
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In a paper-bound book of 189 pages the 
Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmiedler, O.S.B., tells 
some of the terrible facts regarding the prog- 
ress of birth control in this country. Under 
the title ‘25 Years of Uncontrol” (Our Sun- 
day Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind.), the 
well-known author writes of the depopulating 
of the nation, the vitiating of society, the ruin- 
ing of youth, the evasion of the law, and simi- 
lar fruits of birth control. This book will be 
enlightening reading for those who are not 
yet convinced of the inroads of birth control 
and its tremendous harm to society and indi- 
viduals. 

Kian J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., M.A. 


Soul of Russia..—Anyone who has ever 
tried to master even the essentials of Russian 
history and literature found out within a 
short time what a vast and complicated task 
he had set for himself. At first sight, it might 
seem impossible to find any kind of unifying 
principle that might guide one through the 
labyrinth of Russia’s dynasties, invasions and 
wars; that might account for the fearful 
fanaticism of her sects; that might point to 
some reason for the extreme passion and gloom 
of much of her literature, and for the rigid 
immobility of her religion. 

Helen Iswolsky has made a very successful 
attempt at such a unification in her splendid 
“Soul of Russia.” In sixteen interesting 
chapters she outlines the great movements 
and characters that affected Russia‘s intel- 
lectual and spiritual development through 
the ages. ‘Soul of Russia” is philosophy of 
history of a high order. 


1 Helen Iswolsky, Soul of Russia (Sheed 
and Ward, New York City, 200 pages). 


Of particular value are the personal deline- 
ations of great religious and literary charac- 
ters like the Archpriest Avvakum and Father 
Yury Krijanich, the great monastic opponents 
Joseph of Volokolamsk and Nilus of Sorsk, 
the poet Pushkin, the philosopher Chaadaiev, 
the novelists Tolstoy and Dostoievsky. The 
chapter on the ‘“‘Russian Newman,” Vladimir 
Soloviev, together with the heartening facts 
found in the last essay, ‘‘The Soul of Russia 
Today,” show us how wrong it would be to 
adopt a pessimistic attitude towards the re- 
ligious future of Russia. 

One practical detail that might be attended 
to in a subsequent edition, would be to adjust 
all the transliterations of proper names to a 
rigidly consistent adherence either to French 
or German or English or Czech phonetics, or 
at least to insert a table at the beginning 
explaining the value of the symbols used. 
Moreover, although the author is giving us a 
spiritual rather than a material outline of Rus- 
sian history, a more abundant use of dates— 
at least centuries and half-centuries—would 
aid the reader considerably in putting things 
in their proper places. It is surprising also 
to find the author applying the objectionable 
term ‘“‘Uniates’ (p. 60) to the Byzantine 
Catholics in Galicia, Poland.* 

However, these small blemishes do not 
appreciably detract from the superlative 
character of the work, and the author, who is 
thoroughly Russian and thoroughly Catholic, 
is to be sincerely congratulated upon its 
merits. 

CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


2 Cfr. ‘Consistent Oriental Terminology” 
in THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
(September, 1943), p. 1079. 





